


It now appears the College Senate will 
make no decision on the proposal to 
elect the department chairmen in the Fa- 
culty of Arts until it receives the report 
of a_ special Presidential Committee 
looking into the whole question of elected 
personnel at Loyola. 


The omnibus committee was appointed 
by the Senate at the end of the last acade 
mic year to investigate all aspects of elec- 
ted personnel from the department chair- 
men level, right up through the deans, to 
the academic vice-president, and the Col- 
lege President himself. 


The seven man committee, chaired by 
Fr. A. Graham, S.J., Dean of Science, 
has representatives from all four faculties 
among its members. The committee has 
met several times but reported at the last 
Senate meeting it had not yet formulated 
any concrete proposals. 

The general feeling of the Senate was 
that it shouldn’t intrude on this omnibus 
committee while it was going about its 


Motion for elected chairman must await committee's report — 


By KEN WHITTINGHAM 


business, and, therefore, no initiatives 
should be taken on the matter of elected 
chairmen. 


Although the proposal has the support 
of a large majority in the Arts Faculty, 
some of the Senators felt no actionshould 
be taken because the Senate must repre- 
sent the interests of the entire academic 
community, and further study was ne 
cessary concerning the possible ramifi- 
cations the proposal might have on the 
other three faculty councils. 


Despite this concern which the Senate 
has shown for the proposal’s effects on 
the other councils, they themselves have 
shown a certain amount of indifference 
to the whole matter. 

G.W. Joly, Dean of Engineering, said 
the engineering faculty council had not 
discussed the matter and he did not forsee 
that they would. Since thereareno depart- 
ments in the Engineering Faculty he feels 
the proposal is completely irrelevant to 
them. Fie felt they would merely be inter- 
fering in what he considers somebody 
else’s business. 


Dean Joly said that personally he was 
not particularly in favor of the idea of 
elected chairmen. “It would be a mistake 
to compare the administration of a univer- 
sity to the administration of a civil gov- 
ernment.”’ ‘‘\We are an academic institu- 
tion’’, he said, ‘Not a Greek City state’’. 

He said he felt good men would pro- 
bably refuse to run because they would 
not want to submit themselves to a ‘‘po- 
pularity contest’’. 

Fr. A. Graham, $.J., Dean of Science, 


.said the question had been brought up 


before the science faculty council, but no 
discussion had yet taken place on the 
matter. 


L.M. Bessner, Dean of Commerce, said 
“The commerce faculty council is, in 
principle, in favor of the idea of having 
the faculty assist in determining who the 
department chairmen should be.” 

However, he felt there were a number 
of problems involved and safeguards 
should be implemented to ensure the suc- 
cess of the proposal before any action is 
taken. 





Another objection on the part of some 
Senators is that they feel the rationale 
behind the proposal and the procedures 
for its implementation had not been pro- 
perly elaborated. 


Professor F.G. Adams, who first pre 
sented the motion to the Senate last May, 
refutes these arguments completely. 





“The University Government Com- 
mittee held a dozen or more meetings 
reviewing the proposal’s possible ramifi- 
cations both at Loyola and other ins- 
titutions in Canada” he said. ‘‘ Theresults 
of these meetings as well as the rationale 
behind the proposal, thethree approaches 
to the question, were all incorporated in 
the brief.” 


Professor Adams pointed out that those 
who are now most strenuously objecting 
to the brief had boycotted the original 
discussions. ‘‘ They had every opportunity 
to question the rationale and make chan- 
ges’’, he said, “But they did not present 
their views until after the committee’s 
report was completed.” 








































Several study sessions set 


The study sessions held on 
Wednesday, October 23, have 
sparked further sessions 
which will be held November 
4-9. 

The student proposals 
which resulted from the Oct. 
23 study sessions have been 
interpreted into four catego- 
ries: a general statement onthe 
philosophy of the university; 
structural reform on all levels 
within the university; pedago- 
gical reform at theimmediate, 
departmental, and faculty le 
vels; and miscellaneous prio- 
rities - facilities and finances. 

These categories will be dis- 
cussed in depth during study 
sessions held oncampus Nov. 
4-9. 

They will be held during re 
gular school hours in spare 
classrooms. The sessions will 
not interupt or impede the 
normal functioning of the col- 
lege. 


A general study session will 
be held on Saturday, Nov. 9, 
to summarize the discussions 
held during the week and to 
formulate constructive, feasi- 
ble reforms. 


Chuck McDougall, presi- 
dent of the LMSA, expressed 
the hope that all members of 
the community-students, fa- 
culty, and administration - 
actively participate in these 
Study Sessions. 


The new sessions are the 
result of recommendations 
made by the Committee on 
Study Sessions, chaired by 
Kevin Newton. Thecommittee 
felt that practically every one 
of the proposals brought up 
in the previous study session 
would require more dis- 
cussion before they could be 
acted upon. 


The full text of that report 
is reprinted on pages 16-17. 
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“Library caper’concludes 
with lenient penalties 


Four of the individuals invol- 
ved in the blockade of the Vanier 
Library on the morning of Oc- 
tober 17 weresentenced last Wed- 
nesday by the LMSA Senate for 
their part in the affair. 

Alex Genis, Allan Pickersgill, 
Robert \Wilmot and Robert Smith 


By PETER KELLY 


were required by the Senate to 
formally apologize to the student 
body and the Library Staff and 
to establish and organize, in co- 
operation with Stirling Dorrance 
of the Development Office, a fund- 
raising campaign to aid the fi- 
nancially hard-pressed Library. 


LOGOS: now you see it, now you don't ( we're told) 


By SUE MCLAUGHLIN 





Logos, Montreal’s underground newspaper, is continuing its 
on-again, off-again relationship with the Loyola campus. 

Officially, it’s off, but unofficially, it’s still on. 

After several complaints by students on \Vednesday, Dean of 
Men Rod Shearer changed his mind about allowing the contro- 
versial paper to be sold on campus. 


‘<i 


Hours later, the LMSA Board of Directors passed a motion 
calling for a change of heart by the administration. The reply 
was‘no’ at least, not yet but Logas staffers gave assurances 
that they would sell the paper anyway. 


The grounds of Dean Shearer’s decision was that if permission 
is granted for the selling of papers by Logos, it would have to 
be granted for any other outside company that wanted to sell 
magazines, papers etc. He would rather if Logos is to be sold 
on campus at all that it be sold on a subscription basis. It was 
also strongly urged by Shearer that Logos be brought to the at- 
tention of the Senate. 


Because the whole question of Logos was brought up by the 
students, Rev. Gerard McDonough, Dean of Students, will contact 
President Malone so that the administration can arrive at some 
kind of a decision. 


Simultaneously, some students are drawing up a petition to 
forbid the selling of Logos on campus. 


Paul Kirby, speaking on behalf of Logos, said that the only 
decision he is interested in is the decision of the student govern- 
ment and as far 2s ‘2 sacerned, Logos will still be sold 
on camp 


Mr. Kirby also mentioned that some Loyola students have 
officially agreed to help with the selling of Logos on campus also 
that if the selling of Logos could be done by Loyola students all 
the better. 


Logos 


with its issue the infamous Gazette spoof has 
brought with it mixed reactions from many students. 


see LOGOS, page 2 





The penalties imposed on the 
Action Committee members were 
surprisingly light in wake of 
rumours that saw the Library 
affair as a test case demanding 
stiff penalties from the Student 
Senate. 

Complete autonomy instudent 
disciplinary affairs is currently 
being studied by the College Se 
nate and it was felt by some that 
light sentences would jeopardize 
the case for student control. 





Genis 


The affair began two weeks 
ago when a group of students, 
apparently disgusted with the ad- 
ministration’s attitude towards 
the Library, and as a gesture of 
solidarity with striking CEGEP 
students, managed to gain 
entrance to the Library before 
opening hours. 

They then bolted the door with 
a sign that read ‘Less Jocks 
More Books’. 

Library Security Guard W.T. 
Minogue identified one of the 
students involved as Alex Genis 
and informed Dean of Men Rod 
Shearer. Three of the Students 
who had been deprived entrance 
to the Library laid charges 


see CAPER, page 3 
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CLASSIFIED 


Deadline 5 Days Previous 
To Publishing. Minimum 20 


words) CHARGE 50c 
Payment In Advance. 


WANTED: 


“TYPING SERVICE”’, 481-2512, 


Past, aecurite trom 2S cent. pe Pie 
Perit papers, essays. theses. stencil. manu 


scripts. ceports, letbers 


LCRNA ROSS ASSOCIATES: 


Spectalliziog ay hyght shows and) discotheques 
Bands wendable upon request 
! student traternt 


U2.i44? 


WANTED: 


Femule interested in 
4K} -3295 


modeling call Felix 


GARAGE TO LET 


S15) monthly 
482-1165 


Patnea & fielding vicimity 


FEMALE COLLEGE STUDENT 


for part-trme work in group foster home of 
soci! agency. Helps foster mother with su 
pervision of group of young boys. ages 9 to 
12. und management of the house. primarily 
evenings and weekends. Room, board and su- 
fan. For details und appointment call 937- 
5x5 












TODAY 


900 pm Dance in Hinston Hall All proceeds to go te the 


Biatia fund. Cheap admission: fats of tun, 


TOMORROW 
7:30 pm _ “To Sir With Love” staring Syd Poitier to the 
Mai Auditonum Sponsored by Commerce Society 


200 pm Sports are usually played today. so check the 
Sport pages to find out 


MONDAY 


7.00 pm “The making of a Pig” is the subject of Allan 
Pickersgit's talk to the Philosophy Club tt naturally will deal 
with US politics Seminar Room 2 in the Centennial Building 


WANT TO FLY? 


Floatplane pilot and 


seaplane available for 
hunting and fishing 
trips. Tours of the city 
and/or the Laurentians 


by night or day for 
photographers etc. 
Flights to various 
cities also arranged. 

For further informa- 
tion call Ron at 482- 
7105. 





THE BROWN LIQUIDATION 
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TODAY 


12-100 pm _ Lecture on Investment in £322 Sponsored by 


SAM. 


7-10.00 pm _. Debate Club meeting in 8-211 


WEDNESDAY 


12-200 pm Industrial Film Festival begins a three-day 
Stiat in the Vanier Auditenum. Sponsored by SAM 


THURSDAY 


12-100 pm — Politcal Science Students’ Associetion meet 
sng. but we don't know where stay tuned. 

IINS pm Phil Armande will work on AISEC in his office 
Great Stott ~ 


FRIDAY 


The NEWS will appear on campus again, hopefully with a better 
Calendar than this ove 


GENERAL 


-- Study sessions all week so look for the ads in this paper 

Nomrmations for the Board of Dvsectors close Tuesday. 

election campaign ends Friday and the election days are the next 
Monday and Tuesday. Just in case you were curious 

Despite a impressive membership already, the Liberal 
Association waots more members A Student Affairs Committee 
has been formed to stimulate more on-campus involvement The 
Club will elect 4 new president on Monday Contact Tony F 
at the board of Publications office {482-5731 local 0) 

Of the 600 italian students at Loyols, only 30 percent are 
members of the ttalo-Canadian Society Really bad show. New 
members can sign up sith Saveno Mirachi at 279-9106. 

The Radio Loyola staff has started 2 campaign to sell 
6000 bars of the World's Finest Chocolate Bars to raise $1000 
for new equipment ft will be sold door-to-door Cash prizes 
will be given to those who sell the most Contact them if you're 
broke 07 hungry 

Whoever is screwed by the bus strikes both North and 
South, and wishes to join a paying car pool contact o: leave a 
message with JOSE MANN at the Loyola NEWS office {482 
5731). Also those who could supply the cars 
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TEL. 932-2986 


ap OR as 
The ILUSH vu 


1933 ST. CATHERINE ST. W 


1409 TOWERS ST 


Member of 
American Express, 
Carte Blanche, 
Chargex, Diners. 





SCIENCE GRADUATES 
CAREERS IN METEOROLOGY 


with the Meteorological Branch 


Department of Transport 


BACHELOR GRADUATES 
(MAJORS AND HONOURS) 


in 


PHYSICS AND MATHEMATICS 


INTERVIEWS ON CAMPUS 


November 8, 1968 


Details and 


literature are 


available at your Placement Office. 
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LOGOS, from page 1 


On Monday, there was an incident in the cafeteria. John Gus- 
dorf, one of the vendors, was approached by a student, (a 
member of the football team) who asked if he could read the 
paper before buying it. Knowing he wouldn’t pay, John just 
walked off and ignored him. The student then proceeded to rip 
up the paper. 


This same incident occurred with the other vendors on campus 
at the time, Alvin Cader and Bob Buchanan. 


_ The vendors reported that some students had crowded outside 
the caf and “started calling them names” saying the paper was 
full of untruths, distorted facts, communist propoganda and told 
them in so many words to get off campus. Flowever, other 
students seemed interested and wanted to discuss the paer. 

Monday was the third time the Logos people have been on 
campus this year. In this time they have sold over 225 copies. 


Last Friday they received permission from Dean Shearer to 
sell on campus with the restriction put in later by Chuck Mc 


Dougall that they could only as long as there was no complaining 
by the students. 


But there was a complaint and the permission was revoked by 
Dean Shearer. 


Logos appealed to McDougall and a motion that they be able 
to sell on campus was passed by the Board of Directors. 


Logos sells here at Loyola, Sir George, the University of Mon- 
treal and some small French colleges. Loyola is the only school 
where the administration has OK’d their presence and here is the 
only place they have had trouble where the students complained. 
Usually it is the other way around. To put it in the words of 


John Gusdorf, “Nothing like this has ever happened before, 
It’s just too much.” 


LE CAVENDISH RESTAURANT 


A Special Place With The Mood 
And Cuisine To Sparkle An Evening 


Of Dining And Dancing. 





3281 Cavendish (Just Below Sherbrooke) 


EXPORTA 
Conadkes Tres 


@ SUTTON PLACE PHARMACY 


482-9538 


“THE COMPLETE 


DRUG STORE 
SERVICE” 


7390 Sherbrooke W. 
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with SUE SZUBA 


Q. Do you think varsity and intramural sports at Loyola 
are over-played? 


* | 


Zeny Mandryk - Arts 3 
They aren't over-played - as a 
A matter of a fact they deserve more 
_4iattention. They build up great school 
Te spirit Sanaa 


Marg Barret - Arts 3 © 
Yes. The lack of participation 
doesn’t justify the financial outlet, ¢ 
especially in the area of female 
sports. 


Rocco Mocella - Arts 3 
_ Yes. You need sports to a certain 
extent, but they don’t deserve all 
that money. Some things like archery 
could be eliminated to lessen the 
= expense. : : 


Arty Thomas - Arts 4 
Not at all; they keep my body 
trim...and out of the bar. 


Honora Shaughnessy - Arts 2 
They're not  over-played. 

athletic program has 

along with school spirit. 


Our 


improved... 


Sonny Cullen - Arts 3 

No. We have fantastic teams and 

they deserve recognition. Sports 
are as important as books. 


photos by STEVE THIBAULT 


College plays host 
to drug conference 


By SHEILA KEATING 


Loyola is hosting a four-day conference on drugs: student use and 
abuse, this weekend. 

The program, which got underway yesterday, will continue till 
Sunday. It is sponsored by the Canadian Student Affairs Association. 

The goals of the conference are to inform the participants of the 
drug problems on the university campuses of today, to discover and 
reveal the reasons why many of the student population turn to drugs 
and to form an attitude essential for individuals in constant contact 
with this issue. 

The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association of Canada has do- 
nated $10,000 to the conference and other contributors have offered 
financial support. 

One hundred fifty participants will be attending the conference’s 
various sessions. Prominient institutions are represented by two 
members of their staff or faculty and one student. 

Roderick Shearer, Loyola dean of men and program chairman, has 
brought authorities on drugs from various parts of Canada and the 
United States. Speakers will touch upon four aspects of drugs: medi- 
cal-pharmacological, psychological, sociological and legal. 

Doctor Helen Nowlis, professor of psychology at the University of 
Rochester, gave the keynote address last night. The participants ma- 
de use of her book “Drugs on the College Campus” and its glossary 
to explain current ‘drug terms’. 

To aid the lectures, the best films available on drugs will be shown 
tonight between 9 p.m. and 10:30 p.m. All students are welcome; the 
films are free of charge. 

Tonight, the federal minister of Health and Welfare John Munro, 
will state the Trudeau government’s position on the drug issue. 

Because Loyola is not directly sponsoring the conference, Loyola 
students will be unable to participate fully in the program. 

Loyola’s representatives will be Dean Shearer, Rev. G. McDonough, 
dean of students, and Kevin Newton, an Arts IV student. 





Before the revolution? 
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Doors in Central Bldg undergo 
face-lift — they’re super-thick 


By GORDON BARTHOS 


The Loyola administration has vehemently de- 
nied that administrative office doors with translu- 


cent glass panes have been replaced with all- 
wooden doors because of threat of student violence 


on the campus. ~ 


Within the last year, all doors of such offices 
as those of the registrar, records, computing 
center, general offices on the second floor of the 
administration building have been changed from 
light doors with glass windows to heavier all- 


wood ones. 


Other administrative offices have had the heavy 
wooden doors for quite a while already. 

Rev. G. McDonough, dean of students, had de- 
nied his office is responsible for the recent chan- 
ges. He indicated he was not entirely pleased with 
the alternations and regretted rumours were poin- 
ting to him as responsible for the change. 

Brian Kelly, physical plant director, under 
whom comes maintenance of all campus buildings, 


informed the NEWS less money has been spent on 
lock material in the last six months than ever 


before. 


The administrative office doors were changed, 
he said, not because of the threat of possible stu- 
dent violence, but because the translucent glass 
panes were consistently being broken. 

And the glass doors do not exclude noise as well 


as the wooden ones, he said. 


Mr. Kelly did admit that the front door locks 
on the Bryan Building have been changed, but this 
again does not have anything to do with threat of 


student occupation, he said. 


Apparently a master key was lost during the 
summer and this necessitated change of the locks 


on those doors. 


He dismissed a rumour that one weekend, a few 
weeks ago, chains had been affixed to the emer- 
gency exit door handles at the bottom of the north 
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staircase in the Bryan Building. 





A 





The director of physical plant indicated that 


aS Se 


it was the students themselves not the administra- 
tion who had concluded these changes were occu- 
ring as a result of student agitation. 
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‘Students are spoiled’, say Tory students 


GUELPH (CUP) -- “There were no hippies 
among these students, no love beads, and only 
two beards. There were plenty of button-down 
collars and polished shoes, and dark suits with 
vests and briefcases. No grass smokers these....” 
said the Toronto Globe and Mail about the Ontario 
student 


Progressive Conservative 
meeting recently. 


The Globe goes on to describe how Ontario 
Mines Minister Allan Lawrence was met with 
a standing ovation when he told the 100 delegates 
that students were already financially pampered 
and should stop thinking about themselves so 
much and think about the less fortunate. 


power” 


by violence.” 


association 


“They lapped up” his critique of “student 
radicals and later 
indictment of students who advocate changing 
the structure of the universities and society 


“rendered a severe 


Lawrence went on with the standard condemna- 
tion of student power tactics that turn off tax 


payers from spending more money on education. 


of disaster,” 


“You will succeed (in) placing the cause ot 
the student and the university in real danger 
he told the clean-cut audience. 
He was obviously speaking to the unrepresented 
3tudent radicals rather than to his staunch student 
conservative supporters. 
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CAPER, from page 1 


before the Student Senate against 
Genis and and company. 

As a consequence, a hearing 
was called by the Senate and 
Genis was instructed to appear 
Monday night to answer to the 
charges laid against him. Al- 
though the other three .indi- 
viduals involved were not char- 
ged with Genis, they admitted to 
complicity in the affair during 
the course of the hearing and 
were questioned by the Senators. 

The Senate, after establishing 
the part that each had played in 
blockading the Library, turned 
its attention mainly to learning 
the motives behind their actions 
in the affair. The four felt that 
the administration had seriously 
neglected its responsibilities in 
allowing the Library to remain 
in its present state while abetting 


the continued expansion of the 
Athletic Complex. As a conse- 
quence they felt that the bestway 
to bring to light their feeling that 
the administration needed to re- 
assess its priorities was through 
the dramatic seizing of the Libra- 


ry. 


Genis, in summing up his 
reasons for his actions, said that 
the “administration would take 
what students consider as prio- 


rities into account” as a result 
of the affair. 


The Senators themselves 
seemed to be in agreement with 
some of the points raised by the 
students, but questioned their 
means and their effective denial 
of the right to access to some 
students. 


Leniency was recommended 
by the three students who had 
originally laid the charges and 
a petition signed by members of 
the Faculty was presented to the 
Senate calling for clemency in 
passing sentence on the four 
students. 


When Genis was informed late 
Wednesday afternoon of the Se 
nate’s sentence he expressed dis- 
atisfaction at the administra- 
tion’s stand on the Library. 


Genis stated that theloan drive, 
although a good thing in itself, 
was not a sufficient reply to 
his demand for action and that, 
by their silence, the administra- 
tion had simply “‘dumped it (the 
library situation )into our hands 
again.” 
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The Logos controversy should never have started 


The objections of certain students to the sale 
of Logos on campus is a puzzling stance to de- 
fend. 

Its absurdity is even more obvious when you 
realize the controversy first flared in Wed- 
nesday -- the same day on which the student 
Senate chose to release its verdict in the four 
students who ‘occupied’ the library two weeks 
ago. 

The question at issue in the “Library affair” 
seemed to be that the four students were held 
guilty of infringing upon the individual rights of 
other students (in this case, those who regular- 
ly hang out at the library at eight o’clock on 
Thursday mornings). 

It’s inconistent that the same breed of student 
who would harp on individual freedom as re- 
gards the library would pull a prompt change- 
of-face and deny these same freedoms regar- 
ding Logos. 

The quality (or lack of same) of Logos is ir- 
relevant. The fact that its editorial staff wishes 


to use the same kind of language many students 
use in daily speech is also irrelevant. 

Two more pertinent questions come to mind: 
whether a tiny segment of the student body will 
be allowed to force its literary values upon the 
majority and whether the administration will 


disregard the Board of Directors in complying 


with the minority’s wishes. 

We're told that college regulations forbid 
vendors on campus without administration per- 
mission. The Dean of Men showed the courte- 
sy of consulting the LMSA last Friday before 


he first gave his consent to the Logos staff to’ 


sell their newspaper on campus. It’s unforu- 
nate that a rambunctious crowd from the caf 
persuaded him to revoke this consent and, later 
on, to refuse to accept the guideline of the LM- 
SA (which, as President Malone pointed out so 
eleoquently in the Guadagni Lounge not so long 
ago, “officially represents the students in my 
view.” 

More than 300 copies of Logos have been sold 


on campus during the four days its staff has 
been with us. This seems to indicate that 
Montreal’s ‘notorious’ underground newspaper 
garners more recognition from university stu- 
dents than the city police and professional 
press are willing to concede. 

The motion passed by the Board of Directors 
at its meeting this week was quite explixit. Lo- 
gos should be permitted to be sold on campus, 
except inside various college buildings. 

Since the paper is obviously aimed at the stu- 
dent element of the Loyola community, the ad- 
ministration should follow the wishes of the 
officially-recognised student government. 

Failure to do so inevitably leaves the college 
open to charges of suppression of the press 
and a blatant disregard of the wishes of the 
LMSA. The question is so cut-and dried that 
we can only hope - for their own sake - that the 
Loyola officials come to their senses and con- 
centrate on the more real problems at Loyola. 


T.B. 








On Loyola’s Future 


To members of the Loyola Community: 

In light of the recent “happenings” at Loyola, a report from 
the Faculty Association’s Commission on Loyola’s Future would 
be very appropriate. 

So far, the Commission has received five very good briefs. 
However, many more are needed, if we are to prepare a report 
which really represents the views and attitudes of the : faculty 
at large: 

The aim of the Commission is to prepare a report regarding 
Loyola’s potential and opportunity - as a member of the university 
community during the next five to ten years. The members 
of the Commission believe that the following factors are relevant: 

1. The financial capability of the Province. 

2. The over-all plan for the development of post-secondary 
education: Universities, University Centers, C.E.G.E.P.s, and 
so on. 

3. The balanced economic and social development of the Provin- 
ce. 

4. The particular contribution which Loyola can make to the 
academic, economic and social development of the province. 

5. The nature and extent of the community served by Loyola. 

6. Balanced development of the academic community at Loyola. 

7. Confessional character of Loyola. 

8. The relevance of the MacPherson Report for Loyola. 

9. Loyola's projected enrolment in the next five to ten years. 

10. Loyola's financial status. 

11. The minimum legal status which will enable Loyola to 
achieve a meaningful and visable position in the university com- 
munity. 

12. The further development of honours and inter-disciplinary 
programmes. 

13. The need to accommodate a broad spectrum of students. 

14. The prospects for a limited amount of graduate work. 

15. The need for research funds. 

16. Faculty - student ratios. 

17. A proper balance between teaching and research. 

18. The opportunities for bilingualism at Loyola. 

19. The establishment of a system of priorities. 

20. The justification of existing and proposed programmes 
of study. 

21. Further desired changes in University Government. 

22. Faculty, administrative, student and other participation 
at all levels and in all phases of development. 

There are many other factors which are relevant. At this 
time we ask that you send the Commission briefs, statements, 
sentences, paragraphs, monographs, etc. on any relevant factor(s). 
These may be from individuals, groups, Faculty Association 
Committees, and College Committees. While statement of principle 
will be most acceptable, we prefer that the documents indicate 
specific relevance and application to the situation at Loyola. 
These documents should be sent to the undersigned or to any 
member of the Commission as soon as possible. 


TMT 
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Accusers 


«= The purpose of this article§ 
# is a reaction to the recent 
= actions taken on this campus,® 
* with specific reference to the® 
= incident that happened at the 
Vanier Library on Thursday 
October 17th., 1968. 

On that date, a group o 
individuals took it upon them- 
selves to barricade the doors 
of the library, with the aim of 
bringing to the attention of # 
the student body at Loyola 
= the injustice they felt existed 
swith regards to the  non- 
purchase of books for the# 
library. I am one of the stu-# 
dents who opened the library # 
by sawing thru the wooden = 
crutch barring the front door 
# and bending a_ concrete 
# reinforcing bar on the inside |; 
= door. = 


Be 


I am also one of three stu- = 
dents who sent a letter to the = 
Student Senate of the College, | 
























we 


requesting an official and 

complete investigation of the %? 
# incident. ie 
#: My basic premise is that? 
# action such as was taken Oc- 
tober 17th., 1968 is unneces- 
sary in this situation and also# 
infringes upon the individual # 
and collective rights of stu- 
dents as defined in Article 4 
of the L.M.S.A. Student Bill 
of Rights. For a small group 
of students to take it upon 
themselves to deny access to 
any building on this campus, 
or to infringe upon the rights 
of students, is wrong, totally 
wrong in my opinion. Be it 
understood that I am_ not 
against student activism; 
rather I am for student acti- 
vism working within the 
framework that exists in 
order to eradicate the in- 
justices that are present on 
campus. I do believe in a 
truly representative student 
opinion (collective!) being 
taken seriously into conside- 
ration; I do believe that stu- 
dents should be able to take 
part in the decision process 
concerning the administration 
of the University community. 
Students, Faculty and Ad- 
ministration can, should, 
and are working together to 
change for the better, in- 
justices that exist. Students ® 
as a body should realize that # 
they can act as effective ® 
catalysts for change. 3 

Let the onus of reform 

# be borne equally by the elect- # 
% ed representatives of the stu- # 
dent body, the faculty and the # 
administration. What we must # 
all realize is that the struc- # 
ture of a university adminis- # 
tration is extremely slow tos 
= change and oftentimes vested # 
“ interests will even resist 
change. But reform for re-# 
= form’s sake is no good either. # 
= Granted, we must all trust to# 
# the common sense of every- # 
* one involved, yet reform is 
¢ not an end in itself but rather 
=a means of achieving an end, 
« which hopefully is in the best 
interest of all. 

Robert G. Hest 

Science 





































of cold water, and then slowly, very 






























The Frog lives 


Loyola is in a state of revolution. The difficulty, however, in 





understanding this revolution does not vidicate its denial. 


Revolution can be defined as an extensive or drastic change in a 


condition, method or idea. Difficulties arise when we consider the 
many diverse forms a’ revolution may take. There are, for example, 
the quiet ‘intellectual’ revolutions, the more violent ‘bloody’ re- 
volutions, the industrial revolutions and personal revolutions, to 
name but a few. All are revolutions, and yet all are different. 


The question before Loyola people is this: What exactly is happen- 


ing? 


Like many other students throughout Canada and the US, Loyola 


students have been perfectly content, in most cases, to merely 
“*... live and die”. 
riously questioned authority have been rare. 


In the past, occasions where students have se- 


A well-known fable has it that if you place a living frog in a pot 
slowly bring the water to a 
boil, the frog will be cooked before realizing that he is being cooked. 

The student has been very much like this frog. In grade one he is 
put into the huge pot known as the educational system, and by the 
time he graduates with his BA, he is completely insatiable. The 
menu, incidentally, includes medium and well done frogs, commonly 
known as MA’s and Phd’s. In order for this process to be successful, 
the student must never know that he is being used, for as soon as 
he discovers what is going on, the system fails. 

In recent years at other Universities, and this year at Loyola, 
the system failed. 


Although it is still a difficult task to tell someone that he is being 
used, it is not impossible. Sooner or later events take place that 
demonstrate, beyond doubt, to what extent students are being 
manipulated by the existing power structure. At Loyola this oppor- 
tunity was provided by President Malone on Wednesday, Oct. 16, 
when he agreed to answer student questions in the Guadagni lounge. 
Before some four to five hundred students, Malone explicitly stated 


that last year’s march on Quebec was a student affair, with the 


administration refraining from open support. 


The students in the lounge realized this for what it was. A blatant 


disregard for fact and personal honesty. 


It is not necessary to go into the details of that meeting, nor into 
the significance of what happened to Malone. What is important is 
to discuss what will happen asa result. 

Students must now come to terms with the facts. 


The first step in this process would be to question the many areas 
of college life that have thus far been regarded as taboo. 
Is college... education? 


What is my particular role at Loyola? 
Do I have any rights as a student at Loyola? If so, what are they? 


Does Loyola college, as it now exists, meet my idea of what a 
college should and can be? 


Is the administration prepared to ‘drastically’ change the struc- 
tures at Loyola? 


Do the structures at Loyola need changing? 

Should Loyola continue under Jesuit control? 

Should Malone remain as President? 

Should the next President be elected by students and faculty? 


These are only a few of the questions that I have been asking 
myself since that Wednesday. What is important is that other students 
have been doing the same. 


As students become more aware of their position within the 
existing structure, and as they attempt to change that position, the 
administration, as has been demonstrated at other Colleges and 


here at Loyola, does all it can to prevent the bringing about of | 


qualitative change. Inevitably students decide that confrontation is 
the only solution. It must be noted, however, that the student decision 
comes as a result of administration inaction. 


But confrontation is the final step in a series of steps. What we 
are now experiencing at Loyola is the first step in this process, and 
the process is slow. It took several years before students at Colum- 
bia or McGill were prepared for confrontation. The same holds 
true for Loyola. 


At Loyola, a major victory has already been scored. 
The process has been started. 


Steve Hreha, 

















entlemen: 


We, the Student Senate, deem 
hat your conduct was deliberate 
nd premeditated and infring- 
d upon the individual rights 
of the plaintiffs and the col- 
ective rights of all duly re- 
zistered students of Loyola of 
Montreal. 
: It must be understood that 
egardless of motive or inten- 
ion, no student nor group of 
tudents can be permitted to 
_ unilaterally interfere in any 
: way with the rights and _ pri- 
= vileges of any member of the 
= Loyola community. Any such 
nfringement whether it be of 
hort or long duration or with 
the rights of one or many 
=students must be viewed most 
© gravely. 
# Nevertheless, in view of the 
recommendation for leniency 
%made by the plaintiffs, and in 
view of the petition for cle- 
mency signed by members of 
i the Faculty, and in view of 
iyour professed intention to 
motivate action to remedy 
the critical shortage of funds 
%to purchase books for the 
# Vanier Library, our delibera- 
ions have led us to the fol- 
owing decisions. 
We instruct you: 
1) to demonstrate the since- 












Roderick C. Shearer 
Dean of Men 


Senate Speaks 


In consideration of the charge brought against you by Messrs.# 
est, Culhane and McQuillan, that you violated the section of the® 
ampus Handbook dealing with conduct by barricading the Vanier® 
ibrary on Thursday, October 17, 1968; and in consideration of the# 
nvestigation carried out by the Student Senate; and in consideratio 
f your participation in the above mentioned incident as admittec 
t the open hearing conducted by the Student Senate; the following 
re the recommendations of the Student Senate as submitted to the 

ffice of the Dean of Men and subsequently approved thereby. 

















rity and honesty of your mo- 
tives by establishing and 
organizing a fund raising & 
campaign the proceeds of} 
which will be donated to the # 
presently existing Library = 
Fund. This is to be done 
under the auspices and su- 
pervision of Mr. S.J. Dor- 
rance, Director of the Loyola 
Development office, who has 
promised the fullest coopera- 
tion of himself and his office 
and with whom you are to make 
an appointment within seven 
days of the publication of this 
notice to work out your specific 

proposals for this project. 
2) to publish in the Novem- 
ber 8, 1968 issue of the Loyola 
an open letter of apology 
to the Loyola community for 
your unilateral infringement 
upon the collective rights of 
all its members. Bs 
To present a written ner 
A 





of apology to the staff andi 
guards of the Vanier Library 
for any inconvenience or: 
indignity they may have suf- # 
fered. 

Failure to comply with any 
or all of the above instruc- #: 
tions or any future recurrence © 
of acts of this nature will be # 
considered very serious. 






Robert Turnbull 
Acting Student Senate Chairman 


ARTS and SCIENCE 
Final Year Students 


Students interested in investigating prospects of 
professional training in public accounting, leading to 
qualification as a CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT, 
are invited to discuss career opportunities. 


Clarkson, Gordon representatives will be on campus 


November 4th & 5th 
Interview appointments may be 
made through the office of the 
Student Placement Office. 

If this time is inconvenient, please 
contact us directly. Phone 288-8281. 


Clarkson, Gordon & Co. 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Halifax 
Toronto 


Saint John 
Hamilton 


Quebec 
Kitchener 


Ottawa 
Windsor 


Montreal 
London 


Port Arthur Fort William Winnipeg Regina Calgary 


Edmonton Vancouver 





Victoria 


ye 
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Senate requests 





Dear Sir: 

We, the Student Senate, hope 
that the Library fund campaign 
will be supported to the best of 
their financial ability by the stu- 
dents of Loyola of Montreal. In 
addition we hope that the Faculty, 
especially those who signed the pe- 
tition for clemency, and the Admi- 
nistration will offer their financial 
assistance. 

We pledge our own support for 
this worthy cause. 


Student Senate 





Apathetic Board? 





Dear Sir 

On the night of Oct. 29 a 
small group of students gathered 
at Loyola for what looked like 
the annual meeting of a very 
small society. After a delay 
while someone found a key to 
the door of the meeting room, 
an informal counting of heads 
began. Soon it was found that 
they were just short of the 6 
people required for a quorum, 
and a few would-be observers 
wandered off. But just as the 
whole thing was about to be 
called off, the required person 
arrived, and another meeting of 
the Loyola Montreal Students’ 
Association got under way. 


a e , 
kya 


COYLE’S 
BEAUTY SALON 


Expert Hair Stylists 

In The Most Fashionable 
Coiffures. Minutes From 
Campus. 


6963 Sherbrooke St. W. 
489-6901 





Now 6 out of 18 members, 
even though six seats are va- 
cant, is not a very good turn 
out for what is supposed to be 
the hot bed of student power 
at Loyola. But the nature of 
the topics that were discussed, 
trivial as they may sound, do 
deserve, we think, a little more 
consideration than they seemed 
to receive that evening. 

For example, if we may dig- 
ress, two topics that were quick- 
ly dealt with concerned the sell- 
ing of a Burroughs business 
maching that was purchased by 
the former administration at a 
cost of more than $2,000. and 
has been deemed useless _be- 
cause a permanent book keeper 
has been hired. So that now 
a loss of up to 30%. will be 
taken while an expenditure of 
more than $5,000.00 a year is 
added. As well Mr. McDougall 
was given permission to begin 
negotiations for the remodeling 
of Guadagni lounge fnto a ca- 
feteria. 

At a time when slogans like 
“participatory democracy”, and 
“the formation of strong de- 
partemental associationk’ have 
become watth words on campus, 
how in concious can the execu- 
tive of the L.M.S.A. allow such 
meetings to go on. But, realizing 
the strong feelings that many 
people feel towards the forward 
looking policies espoused by this 
executive, and the flying accusa- 
tions of reactionary indoctrina- 
tion that seem to be the only 
answer given to direct criticism 
of the present administration, 
we will concentrate on the po- 
sition of the board of directors 
and the students. 

Could it be that, after it has 
seen an executive formed that 
no longer seems to _ interfere 
with the policies of change it 
formerly advocated, the board 
is now content to sit back and 
let the “revolution” take its 
course in the hands of the new 
administration? Or is it just 
the reappearance of the same 
old apathy of the board towards 
the views of the students on 
all issues and problems that face 
the L.M.S.A.. And what of 
the students, that formerly apa- 
thetic group now being led or 
dragged to some sort of new 
plane of what they are told is 
involvement. Will they now be 


HELP BIAFRA! 


Dance Sponsored By Hingston Hall Sat. 
Nov. 2-8 P.M. Hingston Hall Featuring: 


“The Scene” & “The Rage”’ 


. Continuous Music 


Here’s Your Chance To Help 


Donations 


$1.00 Single 


$1.50 Couple 





content to let the present form 
of student government continue 
to effectively count them out 
of any total, mass involvement, 
or will they take the initiative 
with the formation of strong new 
departemental associations, as 
a foundation for a re-evaluation 
of student government. 

At a time when the board 
elections are just around the 
corner, we must implore all 
students to take a good long 
look at the L.M.S.A. and ask 
the question-: IS THIS REAL 
PARTICIPITORY DEMOCRA- 
CY? 

Brian Murphy 


Alex Hall 
Ross Hastings 
Pat Donuito 
Aden Donahue 


Eugene Osidach 





Campus neurosis 





Dear Sir: 

Regretfully, the writer of “On 
Last Wednesday's Study Ses- 
sion” chose to make ninety per 
cent of his editorial a dramatic 
introduction to the main point, 
which deserves far more elabo- 
ration than the pithy hypothesis 
accompanying it. 


The writer, focussing on poor 
relations between faculty, admi- 
nistration, and students, calls 
for ‘a lengthy multiple-choice 
survey questionnaire to deter- 
mine the opinions of the 
groups.” Such a survey, appa- 
rently, will accelerate commu- 
nity progress by defining the 
presently uncertain positions of 
each group. 

But please, tell us more. 


Am I wrong in thinking that 
a survey of this nature will 
not uncover opinions as much 
as it will uncover ignorance? 


Am I wrong in thinking that 
effective communication of the 
issues will overcome the igno- 
rance, providing fairly accurate 
survey results? 


Am I wrong in thinking that 
effective communication is very 
difficult to achieve? 


Am I wrong in thinking that 
if it is achieved, then “lengthy 
multiple-choice survey question- 
naires’ will appear frequently? 


Am I wrong in thinking that 
if every person in the commu- 
nity is compelled by these means 
to register opinions, in effect 
being obliged to understand and 
take a stand on all issues, then 
we are very likely to become 
a university of neurotics? 

How valid are opinions com- 
pounded by ignorance? 

What progress is neurosis? 

Please, tell us more. 


James L. Macdonald 
Arts 2 





U. of Loyola? 





Dear Editor: 

Yuk! Yuk! Loyola, a univer- 
sity is about as funny as an 
intellectual revolution in Poland, 
or an Arab majoring in guer- 
rilla warfare at Cairo Univer- 
sity. E.G.: 

I am a second year student 
and of the six courses I take, 
it is compulsory that I take 
only six of these. Firstly, I 
am obliged to take Philosophy. 
Someone on Ye Royal Throne 
(may He fall in) decides that 
this is one of the courses de- 
signed to mould me into the 
ideal objective philosophical 
man. I learn more philosophy 
from Hugh Hefner than René 
Descartes or Ludreg Van Ma- 
lonskwi. It is designed to teach 
me what truth is and to dis- 
tinguish between right and 
wrong. Reform is wrong; tra- 
dition is sacred. Long live Geor- 
ge Wallace! 


Next I have to take Theology 
to learn God, love and under- 
standing. Fifty minutes. of 
straight boredom and hypocracy 
(if pre-marital sex is sin, may 
I roast in Hell) creates resent- 
ment rather than the above men- 
tioned values. How does Theo- 
logy function in the development 
of the ideal university student? 
The last time I tried walking 
on water, I really got baptized, 
from head to toe. 

Taking Classics I learn why 
Achileus got rheumatism in his 
left ankle. I can see that if 
he had been hit in the right 
ankle the course would be of 
no value but since he got it 
in the left ankle I can understand 
the importance of the course. 
That really turns me on, in 


fact it even hurts! (Ankle- 
Power!) 
Put these three ridiculous 


courses together and the end 
product will be a groovy ancient 
Greek Jesuit who knows truth. 

How can we even consider uni- 
versity status when we are no- 
thing more than a glorified jock- 
strap high school? In a_ uni- 
versity atmosphere the indivi- 
dual is able to mould himself 
and choose his own interests 
rather than being moulded by 
a cloister of janitors. We know 
what we would like to do in 
their mould but abstain from 
doing so as we have to sit in 
it for four years. 


M. Cuillier 





From an alumnus 





Dear Sir; 

Please forward to all depart- 
ments of Student Activism Fa- 
culty - attention C. McDougall, 
S. Hreha T.B. etal. 

LIGHT WITHOUT HEAT... 
PLEASE 

Your earliest attention in this 
matter would be greatly appre- 
ciated. 


Dan Heffernan 
BA ‘68 





Hungary 1956 





Gentlemen: 

As a constant reader of Loyo- 
la News, I regret to look in 
vain for any article remember- 
ing October 23, 1956. 

This was the day, when Hunga- 
rian students, workers and the 
Army started the Hungarian Re- 
volution being fed-up with Com- 
munist terror, octroyed study 
of falsified history, and total 
exploitation of Hungarian econo- 
my by the Soviet Union. 


Instead, as an answer, the 
Communist Secret Police opened 
machine-gun-fire on unarmed 
students; and ten days later the 
Soviet Army invaded Hungary 
with tanks shooting the popula- 
tion and apartment houses. 

This was the time, when Hun- 
garian people learned that the 
leadership of the Communist re- 
gime was not given to the work- 
ers and peasants, but to the 
Communist Party aristocrats 
and the Secret Police. They had 
a revenue ten times more than 
the average worker, and could 
shop in special stores for half 
of the price than the market 
prices. The average worker was 
not able to buy a pair of shoes 
for his children and his only 
right was to work himself dead 
and produce profit for the Party 
rulers. 


Of course, before and during 
World War II there were some 
naive, idealist Marxists as well, 
and when they joined the Com- 
munist Party in 1945, they were 
given some jobs. At the first 
opportunity, they were accused 
as traitors, their kidneys and 
teeth beaten out by Secret Po- 
lice, persecuted, and hung, and 
their jobs were filled very 
quickly by the Moscow-educated 
Quislings, who did not even 
speak Hungarian well. The main 
victims of a Communist regi- 
me are always its idealist sup- 
porters. 

Time flies fast, and maybe 
some History books do not men- 
tion 1956. It is always possible 
to dig up old newspapers from 
this era, at least at the head 
offices of the newspapers. It 
is useful to draw consequences 
from the past to learn for the 
future. 

Hope you need enough space 
to fill up to print this letter. 


Please, remember October 23, 
1956, and think. 

Theodore T. Thomas 

North Alburg, Vt. 
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“BEAUTIFUL! 


love and violence a renaissance recapitulation of ‘West 
Side Story” played with pure 1968 passion!’ - PLAYBOY 


No ordinary love story... 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES presents 
FRANCO ZEFFIRELLI 


ROMEO 
& JULIET 


The entire film is a poem of youth, 


‘Whether the audience 1s 2000 
strong, as it was at the Mcgill ball- 
room, or merely 20, as it was at the 
New Penelope last night, the reaction 
to guitarist Brownie Mcgee leading 
blind harmonicist Sonny Terry on 
stage is the same: pandimonium 
And when they play the openning bars 
ot “I'am a Stanger Here, Just Rolled 
in Your Town’, the place erupts. O- 
ne of the first things | noticed as | 
watched them perform is how much 
tun they have on stage. They hoot, 
holler, wail and tell jokes to each o- 
ther as well as to the audience. it’s 
such a joy to see two perfomers en- 
joy their work as much as the crowd 
enjoys listening to it. 

Their music ts hand-clapping and 
toot-stopping right up until Sonny's 
harp solos. It is then when you sit 
back and listen in awe as he turns 
trom a man to a magican. The high 
point of the evening, if there possibly 
could be one, is the song ‘Rockin, 
and a Hoofin”. After Sonny tells the 
amusing story behind the number, he 
begins. What follows is the finest 
harp solo | have ever heard. To des- 
cribe it would be impossible yet it is 
sutfient to say that it alone is worth 


J FOR the price of admission. 
n ALL ‘| aint ashamed, ain't that news, 
i _ cause | was born with the blues’ 


mavens 
Faas 


PERFORMANCES 
SEVILLE fu 


eS 
2155 ST. CATHERINE W. 932-1139 Bsc the county blues sung by the genius 





CONTINUOUS closes out the show and you really 
believe that a hundred years from 
now, people will still flock to hear 


of Sonny Terry and Brownie Mcgee. 
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They will be appearing at the New 
Penelope up until November 4 along 
with a delightul folk duo from Toron- 
to called Breakfast. in weeks to co- 
me, the Penelope we be presenting 
lan and Silvia and the James Cotten 
Blues Band. Ar the Mcgill Ball-room, 
the Pau! Butterfield Blues Band can 
be seen on Friday and Saterday night. 
Another benetit to try to keep the 
New Penelope going will be held on 
Monday, November 25 featuring The 
Procol Harum 


THE SCAN 


WOME QFTHE Liye gRroOyes 


Now Appearing Till Sunday: 


OLIVER COURT DELIVERY 


Beer— 2 for 75¢ - Mon. - Tues. - Wed.! 


SCANDINAVIAN CLUB 


121 HOURS TO DECISION 


From 3 o'clock Monday Until 2 o’clock Saturday ex- 
tensions of the general seminars held on our day of 
study will each deal with specific topics. These study 
groups listed below by location, time and topic will be 
open to any student faculty member or administrator 
of Loyola. All those who missed the first day of study 
are urged to participate. 


. MONDAY: 


3-5 P.M. B-208, Topic: STUDENT GOVERNMENT. 
An assessment of the role and structure of the 
L.M.S.A. 1-Internal: reform, service, communication. 


2-External: U.G.EG., Quebec. 


. TUESDAY: 
11-1 P.M., B-306, Topic: ACADEMIC REFORM. 1- 
Lecture System 2-Compulsory Courses. 3-Interdisci- 
plinary Studies. 4-Examinations 
12-2 P.M., B-208 Topic: FIANCES. 
1-College Budget Reports 2-Cafeteria 
3-Bookstore 4-Student Center 


3-5 P.M., B-206, Topic: STRUCTURAL REFORM 
1-College Senate: Primary Governing Body? 


Opening Meetings? 2-Board of Governors: Who are 
they? What are they? Why are they? 


. WEDNESDAY: 


12-2 P.M., A-501, Topic: UNIVERSITY AND SOCIETY 
1-Universal Accessability; Free Education. 2-Business 
interest vs Freedom 


1-3 P.M., A-109, Topic: THE DEPARTMENT 
1-Curriculum; Common concern of Faculty And Stu- 
dents. 2-Election of Chairman 
2-4 P.M., B-339, Topic: LOYOLA CULTURAL ACTI- 
VITIES. 
1-Service To Students. 
2-Community Cultural Center. 


. FRIDAY: 


11-1 P.M., B-206, Topic: FUTURE AND PURPOSE 
OF LOYOLA 

1-Confessionalism. 2-Bi-lingulaism. 3-Merger With 
S.G.W.U. 

2-4 P.M., B-208, Topic: CEGEP Dawson College. 


4-5 P.M., B-208, Topic: FRESHMAN PREPARATION. 


. THURSDAY: 


12-3 P.M., B-417, Topic: PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCA- 
TION 

1-The Man VS The Job 

2-Freedom 

3-Community Participation 


. SATURDAY: 


10 A.M., F.C. SMITH AUD. - ASSEMBLY 

10:30 - 1 P.M. BRYAN BUILDING - FINAL SEMI- 
NARS. 

2-4 P.M., F.C. SMITH AUD. - DECISION! 


= a 


It was too much to expect that a 
government led by three wise ex- 
socialists would long avoid the pitfalls 
of its statist mentality. Thus we have 
what will - hopefully - turn out to be 
the first major gaffe of the Trudeau 
ministry: State Secretary Gerard Pel- 
letier’s proposal for establishing a 
compulsory non-military service sys- 
tem in Canada. 


This idea was casually offered by Mr. 
Pelletier in a luncheon speech to the 
Montreal Chamber of Commerce Tues- 
day. The general tone of the whole 
speech was, as they say on Madison 
Avenue, “Let's run it up the flagpole 
and see if anyone salutes it”. It rambl- 
ed over a wide variety of topics, from 
government-touted culture to the pro- 
blems of youth. None of Mr. Pelletier’s 
recommendations have been for- 
mulated inconcreteterms yet; evident- 
ly he is still studying ideas. At this 
stage, then, the draft proposal is more 
of an ominous miasma rather than 
a Damocles’ sword. 


The keynote of the speech is quoted 
by the Montreal Star as follows: 
“The government of Canada proposes 
to allow the new generation to play 
a real part in defining our common 
goal’. (Italics mine). Mr. Pelletier 
intends to help the process along by 
welcoming ideas, “however risky they 
may appear”, since it would hardly 
befit our teen-idol PM to avoid the 
“risks of a “bold youth policy”. 
Among the ideas received from “youth 
groups” so far is the one calling for 
the draft, which Mr. Pelletier describes 
as consisting of ‘‘a year of civilservice 
similar to the military service inother 
countries but devoted to peaceful 
ends". Hastily attempting tojustify the 
suggestion, the Minister went on to 
say: ‘The young would like to work 
with their hands and their brains to 


The American people will bothwrite 
and record a new public opinion poll 
this coming week: it will not be based 
on the power-politics that have plagu- 
ed the official polls nor will it be bas- 
ed on any type of rationale decision. 
There will be no sanity on November 
5th because there is no distinction 
between three men who are running 
for President just because they happen 
to be from three different asylums. 

For all its worth George Wallace 
seems to be about the only man in 
the race for the presidency whoseems 
to be “telling it like it is’. George 
Wallace speaks of law and order: his 
audience which is mostly comprised of 
the upper and middle white class is 
confused. They want law and order 
but do they want George Wallace? 

George Wallace talks about anar- 
chists and communists and the white 
classes knows what he means: they 
don't want anarchy but then again do 
they want George Wallace? 

He speaks about the hippies in terms 
that the only four letter word they 
don't know is spelled S-O-A-P. The 
white classes buy a lot of soap these 
days but do they want to buy George 
Wallace too? 

He speaks of a war that is being 
fought without reason or forethought, 


« 


build their country, especially in 
underdeveloped regions, so that they 
can play their part in creating a more 
just society". He then added that al- 
though the consequences of the idea 
cannot now be determined, it still 
merits a try. 


Well, don’t panic right away - it 
presumably will take the government 
a good deal of time to study the pro- 
posal, and, governments being what 
they are, nothing is likely to happen. 
Still, the very fact that a Minister of 
Canada, a country alledged to be 
glorious and free, is toying with the 
idea of yearlong serfdom should lead 
not only to a critical re-examination of 
our present government (which I shall 
leave to the Liberals) but also to 
a challenge of the premises upon 
which any government builded its 
case for any type of draft, military 
or otherwise. 


Like any other form of servitude, 
conscription demands that its victims 
relinquish their absolute right to their 
own lives. Instead, conscription ad- 
vocates postulate society (and hence 
the state) as the legal owner of its 
citizens’ lives, with the prerogative of 
using them for whatever military or 
non-military uses itpleases. Toredeem 
his right to live from the clutches of 
fifty one percent of his fellow-citizens, 
the individual must fulfill certain 
“obligations” to the society. 

Clearly, a non-absolute right to 
one’s own life is an absurdity. A 
society that demands that the indivi- 
dual bargain for this right (which can 
be revoked by the whim of the ma- 
jority at any time) does not recog- 
nize the right at all; it has dwindled 
down to a mere concession. Further- 
more, the refusal by the society to 
acknowledge the right to life also 
undermines all other individual rights. 


about the loss of the great American 
ideals, about the loss of all the monies 
the common folk pay in taxes to sup- 
port those thankless nations and he 
tells them with him they'll get it all 
back. The white class wants it all back 
but they don’t know if they want Geor- 
ge Wallace to get it for them. 

He wants to give the local states 
back the authority to run the schools 
the way they see fit. The whites want 
to do the same thing but they don't 
know if they want to accept it back 
from the hands of a Alabamian call- 
ed George Wallace. 

In fact the American people are 
buying everything George Wallace 
has tosay except George Wallace him- 
self. And this is the dilemma. In the 
knowlege that the man represents 
what they think, they still fear the 
control of the Presidency in the hands 
of a Southern anti-negro bastard. (or 
so they think) 

But then again there is no dilem- 
ma. The American people have no 
concern for the consequences because 
they cannot enforce their views 
through either the two front-runners 
and have only the American Party 
ticket left. Yet, to vote Wallace is 
somehow a smack in the face to their 
principals - even though they would 


A man who lives by “permission” 
alone obviously cannot“be said to 
have an absolute right to obtain pro- 
perty or to free speech. 


To challenge any form of conscrip- 
tion, one has to question the “right” 
of the state to control the lives of its 
citizens (regardless of whether or not 
that state is democratic or not) and 
defend the cause of individual rights. 
This is one thing the leftist anti-draft 
protesters in the U.S. are ideological- 
ly unable to do. On the onehand they 
demand absolute “democratic” con- 
trol of everything and everybody by 
the majority; on the other, they squeal 
that the draft violates their “individual 
rights” - the very rights their whole 
political philosophy foreswears. Be- 
cause of this contradictory position, 
many protesters have come up with a 
“compromise” solution: the alterna- 
tive of peaceful, non-military “service 
to the nation” (e.g.: the Peace Corps) 
for those who do not wish to serve 
in the armed forces. This is the source 
of Mr. Pelletier’s recommendation. 


Such a solution perhaps would not 
compromise the pacifist ideals of many 
of the draft protesters, but it still 
relegates to the state the potentially 
lethal power to conscript. Military or 
non-military, conscription is still ser- 
vitude, mitigated only by the arbi- 
trarily set time-limit on its duration. 
It still leaves each individual the be- 
wildered slave of the collective. Non- 
military service also wastes the time 
of the youth who could be getting an 
education preparing him for a chosen 
career. | for one can't see how a year 
of bedpan wrestling is going tofurther 
anyone's education or personal de- 
velopment. And, of course, there is 
always the nagging worry bothering 
those who have yet to serve their 
time. 


like to see each and every statement 
made by Wallace enforced tothe limit. 

And so on November 5th all the so- 
called Wallisites will trudge to the 
polls and secretly cast their votes for 
either Nixon or Humphrey. And | 
suppose about all they want from 
either of them is another four years 
of lies while they wait for some ‘ma- 
gic Kennedy” to expound the ideals 
of Wallace, to beatify them and to 
make them acceptable to the Big Two. 

But the ironic thing about it all is 
that they may not have to wait even 
that long: Their vote for Richard Nixion 
will “tell it like it really is’ - now 
that he’s on top. 


If the American Negro had problems: 
before then he’ll have them all com- 
pounded with a Republican President. 
lf he feels he’s had a tough time 
from the Democrats he'll wish every 
minute to have but even a whisp of 
the ‘great society" back again. 

There will be noviolencein America 
under Richard Nixon: the agitators 
will be long ago rounded up and the 
streets of Watts will be silent around 
the tanks of the National guard, The 
white class will smile comfortably and 
the “great leap forward” for the negro 
will be another depression which 
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Note by the way that Mr. Pelletier 
stated that his community service pro- 
posal was indeed a draft system; evi- 
dently he has ruled out any possi- 
bility of making such service voluntary. 
Use that as a criterion for judging 
how appealing such service would be 
to Canadian youth. 


Mr. Pelletier also spoke of allow- 
ing youth to help define a common, 
national goal. If Canada is to remain 
a free country, then in a very real 
sense its national goal should be not 
to have a national goal. A collective 
goal (material or otherwise) which 
demands that the lives and ambitions 
of individuals be sacrificed is cha- 
racteristic of a society ruled by brute 
force (as, for example, the cathedral- 
building of the Middle Ages). Itshould 
be to Canada's greatest credit that 
ours is still a country where each 
individual may set his own goals, with 
his own happiness as his ultimate 
end. 


One other point is also intriguing. 
Mr. Pelletier did not specify exactly 
which “youth groups” put forward 
the idea of the service draft. Is it 
possible they might wish to remain 
anonymous? Whoever these groups 
are, there is nothing to stop them 
now if they freely decide they want 
to serve the community themselves; 
it is quite another thing, however, 
to want to rope in all other male Can- 
adian youths, including those who 
have other uses for their time. 

As he himself has said, Mr. Pelle- 
tier right now is only seeking opinions 
of his ideas. Therefore, if you don’t 
want to build school-houses in Labra- 
dor, if you don’t want to define "na- 
tional goals’, if you don’t want to be 
forced to waste a year of your life in 
conditions only slightly better than 
slave labor, for God's sake let him 
hear about it now! 





began when Martin Luther King was 
shot. 

And in the end the American people 
will have opted for the solution that 
they so bitterly hate to hear when 
George Wallace speaks. Barry Gold- 
water's slogan “In your heart you 
know he’s right’ will have beentrans- 
formed into accomodation whereby 
"In your heart you know it’s what you 
really want - whether it’s right or 
not’’. 

And so, once again, the dilemma 
is not in the minds of the American 
people: it is how they will best ex- 
press it. One cannot but admire Wal- 
lace for speaking as he thinks but one 
can only cringe that it is not the voice 
of an ignorant Alabamian talking but 
the minds of a nation gone mad. And 


‘when those blacks call “Burn, baby, 


burn” the only burning that will be 
done henceforward is in their own 
minds: any recourse to violence will 
be met crushingly and the conscious 
of america will be soothed. In the 
words of a poem recently written, 
| quote 


“America, where has the thoughtgone 
wrong 

or is it that the dream itself 

has just been dreamt too long”. 





A. J. Liebling once began a book with 
a lengthy description of a Louisiana swamp, 
complete with frogs, rats, decaying vegetation 
and stagnant water. It was, he decided, a 
perfect setting to talk about politics. Those 
of us who have shared Liebling’s fascination 
with American politics and his genial toleran- 
ce of politicians have the feeling this election 
year that we are standing chin high in bayou 
slime. While thoughtful men are preoccupied 
with urban violence, racial polarization and 
the horrors of Vietnam, the candidates for 
the nation’s highest office at their best only 
trade cliches. The promise of a new politics 
held out by Eugene McCarthy, Robert Kennedy 
and even Nelson Rockefeller died in the 
August heat and all that remains are Richard 
Nixon and Hubert Humphrey, like ancient 
tortoises left over from a simpler and more 
complacent age. And hovering over them 
is George Wallace, decried as a racist reac- 
tionary but secretly suspected of being the 
true prophet of the American future. 


On the eve of the election one can hardly 
discern the outline of the future, but it may 
help us interpret the returns if we attempt 
to locate this election in some kind of histori- 
cal context. To understand the present confu- 
sion of American politics one must grasp 
three important long range trends: (1) the 
disruption of the New Deal coalition which 
has dominated American politics for thirty 
tive years; (2) the failure of the Republican 
party to form a new majority coalition; and 
(3) the frustration felt by number of signifi- 
cant groups at the failure of the political 
system to respond even symbolically to their 
troubles and aspirations. 


During the great depression the Democra- 
tic Party, under the leadership of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, succeeded in displacing the 
Republicans as the party favored by the 
majority of Americans. In 1932 this took 
the form of a cranky reaction of an angry 
people against the party in power, but by 
1936 Roosevelt had succeeded, both through 
the substantive accomplishements of the New 
Deal and the skillful use of his political 
talents, in cementing the new coalition. Its 
major components were Southern “Court 
House” ;egulars, traditionally loyal to the 
Democrats, western farmers, normally Re- 
publican, who appreciated New Deal etforts 
to improve farm income, urban minorities 
and organized labo:, long divided in their 
loyalties but now solidly tied to the pro-labo: 
and moderate welfare policies of the noose- 
velt administration. 


The New Deal coalition held tirm during 
the war years, despite defections among west- 
ern farmers and German and Italian minori- 
ties. Its greatest test came in 1948 when 
Harry Tiuman confounded the experts by 
regaining the tarm vote. In the fifties anti- 
communism, Southern irritation at Democra- 
tic liberalism, and the newly non middle 
class respectability of organized labo; and 
urban minorities led many old New Dealers 
to defect to General Eisenhower, but these 
Democratic losses were national and the 
party kept its hold on Congress and the 
state houses. The failure of the G.O.P. to 
construct a new majority coalition in the 
fifties o: since justifies the contention that 
one must never underestimate that party's 








ability to destroy itself. Aside from retaining 
the farm vote, the Republicans have tailed 
to take advantage of the tremendous possibili- 
ties opened up by the changing social status 
of the other key elements of the Democratic 
majority. Urbanization and increased mobility 
have not yet brought a real two party system 
to -the South; the forces of unrest unleashed 
by the Negro :evolution have not yet brought 
substantial gains to the G.O.P.; the affluence 
of organized labor has made the working 
class vote more independent but still apt 
to end up in the Democratic column. 


The strictly political dimension of the pre 
sent situation is clear. The wa: and the 
urban crisis have dissolved the old constella 
tion of American politics without, so fa: 
at least, offering any new regrouping in 
its place. We have witnessed the end of an 
era of American politics but are awaiting 
the beginning of a new one. The problem 
is complicated by the fact that the long 
survival of the old arrangements depended 
in large measure on relative inertia in the 
domestic secto: of tederal activity and the 
limitation of social conflict and dissent within 
manageable boundaries. The escalation of 
domestic conflict and the demands for federal 
action by all sides, either fo: change o: 
epression, has at one and the same time 
doomed the old Democratic coalition and 
prevented the Republicans from establishing 
themselves in: power. To be sure, Rocketelle: 
and Reagan are examples of the potential 
nepublican exploitation of Demociatic dishar- 
mony, but nationally these two a:e mutually 
exclusive. Goldwate:’ demonstrated the insani- 
ty of a southern strategy for the G.O-P. 
and the party cannot adopt what might be 
called a Lindsay-Kkockefelle: strategy without 
alienating not only the Goldwater-reagan for- 
ces but the party’s midwestern powe: base 
‘epresented by its congressional leade ship. 
The notural <esponse is a skichard Nixon, 
adept at being all things to all men. This 
is perhaps not absu:d, when one remembers 
that Franklin noosevelt was so evasive and 
contradictory in his first campaign that men 
as astute as Walte: Lippmann accepted Her- 
be:t Hoover's cha:ge that koosevelt was 
“a chameleon on plaid”. But the differences 
are obvious: Nixon's reco:d and personality 
bear no comparison with Roosevelt's and 
there is no possibility of the Republicans 
winning a_ sutficient majority in Congress 
to allow them to govern in decisive style, 
even if they wished to do so. 


Hube:t Humphrey, on the otherhand, lost 
in Chicago any chance he might have had 
to take his party in a new direction. He 
rightly sees his only chance in :allying the 
‘emnants of the old coalition fo: one last, 
the narrow victory. .Relying on the hope 
that old line Democyats will in the end be 
unable to cast their lot with thei: old enemy 
Nixon or with the morally abhorrent Wallace, 
he hammers away at the achievements of 
thiity years of Democratic rule and reitera- 
tes the once highly charged slogans of Tru- 
man, Kennedy and Johnson. While to the 
lett, old and new, his words sound fatuous 
and hypocritical, the two to one preference 
normally registered tor the Democratic party 
makes Humphrey's an intelligent, if uninspir 
Ing, tactic. 
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Only Eugene McCarthy gasped the possibi 
lities inherent in the political situation of 
1968. He alone seems to have undeistood 
the depth of the division in the party and 
in the country and offered some hope of 
salvaging something trom the despair which 
had gripped significant elements of the na- 
tion’s youth and, as his record showed, of 
the professional and managerial middle class 
In a speech two weeks before the convention 
McCarthy called fo: a vast overhaul of the 
Democratic party, including such items as 
mass paiticipation at the grass :oots, demo 
cratic selection of state and national commit 
tees, biennial policy conventions to formulate 
objectives and programs. These  retorms 
would not only revitalize the party, McCarthy 
argued, but they would make it a mechanizsm 
of intergovernmental coordination, pressure 
group holding elected officials responsible, 
and community organization dealing with local 
problems. 


McCarthy style political reform comes to 
grips with two of the basic problems in 
American society. First it offers a way 
out of the contradiction between the need, 
on the one hand, for large, bureaucratic 
governmental units to provide the planning, 
coordination and revenue to cope with the 
crucial problems of housing, transportation 
and urban rebuilding, and the need, on the 
other hand, to overcome individual alienation 
from the political process which this centra- 
lization entails. A truly popular, democratic 
political party could be a vital instisument 
fo: combining meaningful participation with 
the equally necessary utilization of centializ- 
ed control of :esources. Secondly, revitalized 
parties might help tap the vitality and ideal- 
ism of all Americans. Too frequently the 
people have been told that thei: loyalty to 
the nation and its ideals necessitated action 


on their part - “Ask not what your country 
can do tor you; ask what you can do fo: 
your country” - but they are offered no 


institutional channels through which thei: po- 
tential response might be channeled. The 
rich can join the administration of a Kennedy 
or a Lindsay and the students can join the 
Peace Corps; the ‘est might be excused 
fo: rega:ding these appeals as hypocritical, 
fo: it soon became clea: that their only 
‘ole was to pay the bill through increased 
‘eal estate and sales taxes which fall most 
heavily on their pocketbooks. Confused and 
embittered by the inconsistency and vacilla- 
tion of their political leaders, and under 
increasing pressure from the black communi- 
ty, the lower middle class is a fertile b:eed- 
ing grcund for right wing extremism, but 
George Wallace is the iesiduary legatee 
created by the lack of imagination and demo- 
cracy in the major parties. 


The defeat of Eugene McCarthy and the 
failure of the parties to respond to the ange: 
of blacks, students, and the lower middle 
class, suggests that in addition to continued 
inertia in government and confusion in: poli- 
tics, we might expect increasingly severe 
pressures on democracy itself. 


Events in recent years have made us all 
aware that not all those who profess. belief 
in democracy are prepared to practice it. 
Respect for the individual, legitimation of 


authority through consent, patient acceptance 
of collective delibe:ation and debate, these 
are the necessary corallaries of the democra 
tic faith, but they impose tremendous bu: dens 
that few are willing to accept. Perhaps none 
are less willing than the professional articu 
lators of the faith: intellectuals, community 
leaders, clergymen, © politicians This last 
group is the most crucial; they are the 
men who have mastered the mechanics of 
democracy and are best able to articulate 
its slogans and cliches, but they frequently 
have not absorbed the faith in the people 
which is the. sine qua non on democratic 
politics. Such musings only rise above the 
common place in periods of crisis, when 
society demands a clear and candid statement 
of the sources of its problems and the possi- 
ble methods of their alleviation. Then the 
failure to offer alternatives to the present 
policy and government raises the greatest 
of dangers: the rejection of the forms of 
democracy in favor of quick, effective action 
to bring a new utopia or restore a lost 
order. It is this spectre which haunts the 
American election, the destruction of the 
American political system implicit in the 
Wallace movement, the withdrawal of the 
blacks and the apocolyptic rhetoric of the 
new left. 


The real task in American politics then 
is to make democracy work. Those who 
dedicate themselves to this task must concen- 
trate on developing institutions which build 
upon the tension between individual liberty 
and democratic government, rather than sup- 
press one or the other. To the right popular 
democracy ‘in the party, the government or 
the university appears subversive of esta- 
blished structures and authority; to the left 
it appears a sellout to the forces of the 
status quo. But the democrat has no alternati- 
ve but the people. “Sometimes it is said 
that man cannot be trusted with the govern- 
ment of himself’, Thomas Jefferson once 
noted. “Can he then be trusted with the 
government of others: Or have we found angels 
in the forms of kings to govern us?” If the 
spectacle of the 1968 election brings home 
to the American people the message that they 
cannot rely on politicians or personalities, 
to make democracy work, that they must rely 
on themselves, that they must be in an active 
and effective way a democratic people, then 
the work of rebuilding can begin. The break- 
up of old coalitions and the shattering of 
old myths is necessarily a time of danger, 
a time when demogogues and fanatics can 
sieze control, but it is also the necessary 
condition for meaningful democratic action. 


It is a time when new organizations and 
new structures can be built, and while they 
may not bring the naticn a whole new world, 
without them democracy will languish and 
die. The true issue is not revolution or law 
and order, but where power resides and 
where it should reside. The democratic answer 
that power should be with the people them- 
selves necessitates the constant building and 
reform or organizations and _— structures 
through which the people may hold and exer- 
cise power. Until this is done, through the 
old parties and by means of a new political 
party, all the other questions which occupy 
so much attention are academic. 
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Loyola of Montreal is the 
proud possessor of not one, 
not two, but three college 
chaplains. A chaplain at 
any university has a difficult 
role - made even more dif- 
ficult by the tempestuous 
period TIME magazine 
tells us we’re living in. 

But, as many students ha- 
ve discovered, Loyola’s 
chaplains have given evi- 
dence that their guidance 
or advice is in tune with 
the time. This interview 
gives an idea of how they 
think. 

Their names, for your in- 
formation, are Rev. John 
O’Neill, SJ; Rev. N. Con- 
lop and Rev. A. Nelson, SS. 


about sunday mass 


“I think it should be done away with”, 
says Fr. Conlop. 

A man “can meet this obligation... at 
any time that he felt that he was pulled 
any day of the week or whatever way 
he felt was the best way for him”, 
says Fr. Nelson. 

Fr. Conlop elaborates: “Our task is 
to help people free themselves of 
controls that chain them. When you run 
across something that is chaining them, 
that is making them pretend, | think 
that has to go in order that they may 
be more free. We're not machines 
push, pull, click and out comes Coca- 
Cola”. 

On the other hand, Fr. O'Neil is, 
“not sure whether | would like to see 
it not made a rule. I'm not sure | would 
continue exposing myself to prayer, 
to God, if in some way or other | wasn’t 
pushed to it. | willingly accept the 
obligation to go, but | don’t like impos- 
ing obligations on other people”. 

The chaplains are reassuring and in 
fact adament on the point of the ‘fear 
notive in Mass attendance. If some 
churchgoers are acting out of fear 
“they are not freely accepting the 
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REV. JOHN O’NEILL...A graduate 
with a Master's degree in Education 
from Fordham University, he has been 
Chaplain of Loyola since 1964. 


obligation”, explains Fr. O'Neil. “It is 
an inhuman act that you are going 
through and the obligation does not 
impose upbn you an inhuman act”. 

“The Eucharist, the Mass”, adds 
Fr. Conlop, “should be brought to 
people where they are, at a time when 
it will be meaningful to them. If Sunday 
is something isolated from the rest of 
the week than it is meaning-less. It 
must be a momentary celebration of an 
ongoing activity of all week”. 

If you're wondering why more priests 
don't bring such welcome views to light, 
the answer may lie in Fr. Nelson's 
observation that “the vast masses of 
Christians are not ready for it’’. 


about themselves 


“First of all, | am a man”, explains 
Fr. O'Neil, “who knows something 
about the life of Christ. | am to serve 
the people around me as he served the 
people around him. Hopefully, in the 
same style and the same way”. 

His two colleagues agreed. 

“| hate to be used as a little answer 
man”, says Fr. Conlop, “I haven't 
captured God and I'm not about to 
release him to people. When I'm sup- 
posed to capture rightness and wrong- 
ness and dish it out in little formulas, 
this is what it is. Oftentime, lay people 
are not willing to let priests be Chris- 
tians. The same things that may be 
stirring in the heart of any Christian, 
they are not willing to let stir in the 
heart of the priest’. 



















REV. ARTHUR NELSON... A 
Master of Arts from McGill, he was 
chairman of the French department for 


several years before being named as-' 


sistant chaplain last year, 


Adds Fr. Nelson: “We want people 
to become more human, more them- 
selves’. 

So, if you are someone who is un- 
willing to regard the priest in a paternal 
light and raise him on a peadestal, it 
is you who must knock the pedestal 
down. Fr. Nelson phrased this bluntly, 
“The sooner it is knocked down the 
better’’. 


about THE encyclical 


All three priests insisted that the 
Encyclical implied that contraception is 
ultimately a matter of personal cons- 
cience - a view which contrasts with the 
feeling of some Catholics. 

“It is an ideal for the mass of Chris- 
tians and, at the same time, keeps the 


individual conscience as the Supreme 
guidance for one’s action’, added 
Fr. Nelson. 


But, warns Fr. Conlop, “Conscience 
is not autonomous. It must be formed, 
informed, reformed, transformed”. 

The conflict of the issue was in- 
troduced by Fr. O'Neil, who said, “He 
(fhe Pope) has said, as far as | under- 
stand, that this is what “must’’ be done. 
| think this is the way the people ac- 
cept it. This is what the Pope says we 
must do, so we do it. He says that | 
am their teacher, teaching this and 
that is the way good Catholics take it. 
People interpret it this way - this is 
the way | think he meant it to be in- 
terpreted”’. 





REV. N. CONLOP... 


Saskatchewan, he 


A native of 
received his MA in 
Education at the University of Ottawa, 


taucht high school for several years 
and has been student counsellor in 
Hingston Hall since 1966. He is now 


assistant Chaplain. 


lt appears, then, that contraception 
is not the real issue but rather the 
voice of authority in our lives. It is 
the conflict between the individual 
conscience and the scope of the Pope’s 
authorative teaching. However, cautions 
Fr. O'Neil, “Nobody can take the place 
of your own conscience”. 


about celibacy 


“| feel free to marry’ asserts Fr. 
Conlop. “I've chosen, however, to do 
without the goods of marriage. | feel 
that the option is the great thing. As 
long as celibacy doesn’t say anything 
beyond the fact that | am not married, 
then it is worthless”. 

Continues Fr. O'Neil, “I think a man 
can be a married man and still be a 
good priest. | don’t think priesthood and 
celibacy should be put together as they 
are now”, 

The attitude then, that a_ priest 
performs his function better when 
celibate seems to be a throwback to 
our cathecism days. If three priests 
are any indication of the priesthood at 
large, the only real objections to mar- 
ried priests come from the laity. Fr. 
O'Neil looks to a change in the celibacy 
laws “within five to ten years’. But 
meanwhile, some Catholics (especially 
girls) had better forget the idea that a 
handsome young priest is missing out 
on something. It seems that he wants 


to. 





YOU HAVE ADATE... 


On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday and we'll supply the food for a 
nominal charge. Anywhere from 10¢ to 1.00 
No cover or admission. Right on campus. 


Guess who? Now get a date for Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday. 


VERSAFOOD 
CATERING TO LOYOLA 
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MEXICO CITY (CUP CPS) 


Although these words, taken from the 
strike-bound Mexican univer- 
sity, reflect the politics of only a few 
students, they do reflect the surround- 
In a 
American 
of a 7 
percent gain in gross national product 
yeard this 


wall of a 


student. 
makes the 
annual report 


ings of every Mexican 
country which 
press with its 


and its elections every six 
may seem a contradiction. 


This seeming contradiction is, 


the 19th century, a visitor 
called it ‘the land of inequality”. 


A century later the Mexican Revolu- 
these 
most of 
the fighting was between rival factions, 
and the 
old guard. Early in the war the landed 
governed 
by Porforio Diaz was defeated. What 
struggle between the 
Panoho 
the emerging 
class led by Carranza 
and Obregon. The eventual triumph of 
stage for 
failures of 


eliminate 
struggle 


tion was fought to 
inequalities. In this 


not between revolutionaries 


aristocracy which had been 


followed was a 

militant agrarian 
Villa. and Zapata, 
entrepreneurial 


reformers, 
and 


the entrepreneurs set the 
both the successes and 
Mexico in the last 50 years. 


In 1927, ten years after the end of 
faction 
party which has 
structure 
known as the PRI, Partido Revoluciona- 
which has 
president, 
the dominant 


the revolution, the dominant 


founded a_ political 
grown into a_ molotithic 


rio _Institucional. The PRI, 
never lost an election for 
governor, or senator, is 
factor in the Mexican political scene. 
The PRI's domination has 


THIS WAS 


PROBABLY 


THE FIRST TIME 


THAT YOU SAW 


YOUR 


BO ARD OF DIRECTORS 


how- 
ever, a reflection of the great inequa- 
lities which have long existed in Mexico. 
Even as far back as the beginning of 
to Mexico 


had its 


rewards, but the price has been high. 
The PRI has given Mexico stability 
and economic growth which can be 
equaled by few other Latin American 
countries. 


One obvious price of this domina- 
tion has been the inability to effect 
change from outside the PRI. Since 
the results of the elections are a fore- 
gone conclusion, the PRI holds _ the 
power to choose officials through no- 
minations which take place behind clos- 
ed doors. Similarly the labor movement 
offers little opportunity for change, as 
it is made up of government-controlled 
unions. 

In the few instances in which the 
labor movement has become a force 
of change, it has been brutally crushed 
by the government, as was the 1959 
railroad strike. In the past the student 
movement has also been impotent, due 
to both government control and _ brutal 
repression. 

The PRI has also been unable, or un- 
willing, to cope with rural poverty: 
(Ironically, this was the main issue of 
the Mexican 
ment’s program of land reform has 
consisted of giving landless peasants 
small plots of land in agrucultural 
communities called ejidos. In these 
communities the peasant has use of 
the land and its crops, but may not 
sell the land. Combined with this land 
distribution is a program of govern- 
ment technical and financial aid to the 
peasant. 

In actual practice the program has 
largely been a failure. Most of the 
peasants receiving land have had little 
education and don't adjust readily to 
modern agricultural techniques. More 


\ 


ae - 


ey 


revolution.) The govern- 


ce 
/ 


d 





important, the government has failed 
to put sufficient resources into techni- 
cal aid and agricultural credit. Rather 
than diverting resources to agricul- 
ture, the government has promoted 
investment in more lucrative indus- 
trial projects. 

The net result has been to divide the 
land into small, often inefficient units, 
which have done little to raise the 
standard of living of the rural popula- 
tion since the Mexican revolution. 

In addition, the land problem is 
heightened by population _ increases. 
There is little land left to distribute 
to the increasing population, and what 
is distributed is often of poor quality. 
The recent growth of large farming 
operations has taken up much of the 
productive land. As a result there are 
still two million Mexican peasants with- 


out land. 
This situation, has resulted in the 


country dwellers having an _ income 
only ‘4 as high as the city dweller. How- 
ever, inequalities do not end here. 
The working class is divided between 
those who are members of the govern- 
ment - controlled unions and some ten 
million who have no union representa- 
tion at all. Confronting the workers are 
the wealthy and the powerful who have 
the backing of the PRI. As a result, the 
benefits of a rapidly expanding economy 
have remained mainly in the hands of 
politicians, the professionals, and 
property owners. 

Another price paid for stability and 
rapid industrial development is the in- 
creased control of the Mexican economy 
by American interests. The result of 
this is that more than half of the top 
400 corporations have strong foreign 
interests many cases controlling. 


= 4 | ba 


with this foreign control,. 
mainly from the United States, is 
increasing American cultural influence 
in Mexico, ranging from the Reader's 
Digest to the ever-present Coca-Cola. 

Although American domination has 
long been a sore point in Mexico, during 
the term of the PRI's incumbent presi- 
dent Diaz Ordaz, American investment 
has been flowing in at an increased rate. 
Criticism of American financial control 
and Diaz Ordaz’s furthering of it are 
two of the topics drawing the loudest 
cheers at student rallies. 


Combined 


Despite these various shortcomings, 
the PRI still seems to be firmly en- 
trenched_ in power. Political opposition 
is token and mainly serves to give the 
PRI a facade of democracy. The labor 
movement has sold out to the govern- 
ment and workers are either trying 
to make ends meet or to achieve middle- 
class status. The campesinos are 
unorganized and their takeovers of 
large land holdings have been repelled 
by the army. Jaramillo, the peasant 
leader who managed to organize peas- 
ants around militant demands in recent 
years, was killed by the government. 

The current student movement is 
the first nationwide organized opposi- 
tion to the establishment. At present, 
the students’ liberal demands do not 
threaten PRI control.- However, many 
students have gained a radical political 
perspective and may come back to 
haunt the government, just as a young 
lawyer named Fidel Castro did in 
Bayista’s Cuba. 

In the meantime, Diaz Ordaz will 
stay in power and his successor will 
almost certainly be the PRI candidate 
for the 1970 elections. 


YOU 
DESERVE 


TO BE 


REPRESENTED 
BY 


— | 
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THE L.M.S.A. 1S POLITICALLY BANKRUPT 
LACK OF KNOWLEDGE DENIES EFFECTIVE PARTICIPATION IN GOVERNMENT 


L.M.S.A. BOARD OF DIRECTORS NOMINATIONS 


ARE RE-OPENED 
DUE TO INSUFFICIENT PUBLICITY 


1) If you are interested, nomination papers with 15 signatures from students 
of your faculty make you eligible. 

2) Nominations will be accepted from today, Nov. 1 - Tuesday, November 5 

3) Campaign: November 6 to November 8 

4) Elections: November 11 and 12. 
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In the question that fol- 
lowed Dr. Karl Hovde’s lec- 
ture several significent 
points were raised by the 
predominantly student au- 
dience. Here are some ex- 
cerpts: 





Q: Why are students beco- 
ming dissatisfied? 


Hovde: There has been a re- 
evaluation on the part of the 
student concerning his role, 
within the university. The 
student used to ask “What 
am I going to be ?” now he 
asks, “What am I going to be 
like? “Maybe the apparent va- 
lues are not good enough for 
the students. 


Q: How can we get the atten- 
tion of the Administration 
without sponsoring _ sit- 
downs and demonstrations? 


Hovde: I didn’t say that I 
didn’t approve of the tactics 
used by students. There are 
levels of pressure necessary 
to bring about reforms. But 
they should try to talk things, 
out before the actual “‘sit- 


. ” 


ins . 


Q: What is your opinion of 
SDS? 


Hovde: The SDS has isolated 
itself from the rest of the u- 
niversity, but they do have 
moderate support from the 
student body. 































Confrontation Not Needed 





“The realm of ideology that 
existed in the 1950’s has been 


= pushed aside and the focus is 
= now on realism’, is the view of 
& Dr. Karl Howde, Dean of Colum- 
# bia University. 


“Student Unrest’’ was the to- 


© pic of his much acclaimed lectu- 
: re last week in the F.C. Smith 
= auditorium before 250 students. 


“There’s a special kind of so- 
cial passion in a significant mi- 


” said Dr. Hovde. 


: He felt that student reform was 


definitely needed, though he di- 
sagreed with the tactics used to 
bring about these reforms. 

There are three directions to 
which student activism leans, he 
said. These are nationalism, ra- 
cism, and poverty. Students ha- 
ve become aware of events that 
occur nationally and are frustra- 
ed with the system in which 


Dr. Hovde brought in an im- 
portant social anology that exists 
n the States. Seven years ago 
white students could get involved 
n the Civil Rights movement. 
Now, the black students are rea- 
dy to take over the issue them- 
selves, and want to run their own 
movement. Thus, there has re- 
sulted a rechanneling of the stu- 
dent energies that used to go to- 
wards the civil rights movement. 
There has also been a disco- 


very by the students that there 
exists “another side of the coin 
- poverty’. The materialism 
and boredom offered by the A- 
merican Society is now rejected 
by the students as they look 
around them. 


These three frustrations met 
by the students has forced them 
to look into their own internal 
interests within the university. 
Seeing that there is aneed for 
change, the students have direc- 
ted their “power” into three a- 
reas: student life, curriculum, 
and governing structures. 


Dr. Hovde related the power 
with in student life in Columbia, 


where the students insist on 
complete control over the dor- 
mitories. This, he found, “is 


quite proper to me”’. 

But Dr. Hovde disagreed with 
students’ demand that represen- 
tation on curriculum ought to be 
on a 50-50 basis. He felt that 
since “the faculty was simply 
the faculty’, students should ha- 
ve minority representation, 
though let it be significant.” 

The same, he believed, should 
exist in the governing structure 
in the administration. 

“There are a lot of commit- 
tees in which the students can 
have voting powers, but on the 
highest governing body the stu- 
dents should have only minority 


Increase In Fees? 


Another hike in residence fees 
next year? 

According to A.J. Ferrari, con- 
troller at Loyola, “It’s too early 
to tell.’ 

This year there was a hike of 
$100, raising the cost of a dou- 
ble room to $840, plus, of course, 
the usual little extras like key 





Library Amnesty 


Is Unsuccessful 


Of the close to 100 books 
returned to the two Loyola lib- 
raries in October’s two week 
amnesty period, only two were 
outstanding, due in April, 1965. 


G. Trowsdale, Chief Libra- 
rian, said this year’s amnesty 
was indeed ‘“‘a disappointment’. 


The amnesty, granted to all 
students who may have overdue 
books or to those who had books 
illegitimately in their posses- 
sion, went into effect Tuesday, 
October 18, and finished yes- 
terday. 


A similar amnesty granted se- 
veral years ago when the lib- 
rary was in its old location 


- the Guadagni Lounge - was 
a success. 





rental and residence activity fees. 
Quebec says residences have to 
be self-supporting. No operatio- 
nal grants are given to residen- 
ces, 
So, it is out of residences fees 
that the direct expenses of the 


have to be paid. 

This year, even with some 420 
paying residents at Langley and 
Hingston Halls there will be a de- 


ficit of $35,000. And, like all de- . 


ficits, it has to be made up. 
There is talk already of a $50 
hike for next year. 





representation. 

“He admitted that the admi- 
nistration to date has been a 
very small-knit group. But he 
emphasized that this was being 
changed and the faculty would be 
able to have more say as well as 
the students. 

Dr. Hovde, though he believed 
that students must voice their 
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if 
By DIANE PARENT 


Hovde Supports Reform 


reforms disagreed on the stu- 
dents’ “‘style of action’. He sta- 
ted that “confrontation has be- 
come a habit. A style of action 
should not be used in excess to 
achieve aims. This is not neces- 
sary.” 

He said that reforms can be 
made in conjunction with the ad- 
ministration and faculty. 





LMSA Board Meeting 


Do you want to be “in” with 
campus affairs? This is defi- 
nitely the LAST chance! No- 
minations have been reopened 
for seats on the Board of Di- 
rectors till November 5. This 
is the result of a motion passed 
at Tuesday's Board meeting. 

Qualifications remain the 
same: you must have a general 
interest in student affairs as 
well as 15 signatures from stu- 
dents in your Faculty. 

After all nominations have 
been received, there will be a 
campaign where nominees will 
be encouraged to vie with one 
another in soliciting votes from 
the student body. This ‘gay pe- 
riod’ begins November 6 and 
will end at 5 o'clock, November 


8. The general election will be 
held on November 11 and 12. 

LOGOS will remain on cam- 
pus. But restrictions have been 
set such that there will be no 
transactions permitted” either in 
the Caf. the Library or in the 
classrooms. The Board empha- 
zised that the passing of this 
motion did not necessarily in- 
dicate their support of Logos’s 
editorial policy. 


There was also discussion at 
the Board meeting concerning 
the possibility of Cafeteria fa- 
cilities seating 350 within the 
Guadagni Lounge. If all plans 
follow through, we'll have a new 
CAF for Christmas. Mer- 
ITryyy....+. 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 
AND 
HENRY MORGAN & CO. LIMITED 


will have a representative on campus to 
discuss management career opportuni- 
ties in retail marchandising on 


residences, as well as their fair 


share of the total college expenses, It is really too early to tell? 


COMMERCE 
Final Year Students 


Students interested in investigating prospects of 
professional training in public accounting, leading to 
qualification as a CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT, 
are invited to discuss career opportunities. 


Clarkson, Gordon representatives will be on campus 


November 4th & 5th 
Interview appointments may be 
made through the office of the 
Student Placement Office. 

If this time is inconvenient, please 
contact us directly. Phone: 288-8281. 


Clarkson, Gordon & Co. 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Halifax SaintJohn Quebec Montreal Ottawa 
Toronto Hamilton Kitchener London Windsor 
Port Arthur Fort William Winnipeg Regina Calgary 
. Edmonton Vancouver Victoria 





MONDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1968 
& 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1968 


Male graduates in Arts and Commerce 
are preferred. 

Please see your Student Placement Of- 
fice to make an appointment for an in- 
terview. 


KINGii77A 





FOR “WAY-OUT” APPETITES TRY OUR 
LUNA SANDWICH 


As only the King of the Pizza can make it. 
call 486-7307 Quick delivery! 
5700 Sherbrooke St. W. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON STUDY SESSIONS 


Chairman: Kevin Newton 


Committee: Allanah Murphy 
Brenda Wilson 

Michel Flores 

Neil Kozloff 


Marcel Nouvet 


1. Introduction 


After considering the reports 
submitted by the seminar 
leaders of the Study Sessions 
held on Wednesday October 
23rd, 1968, it was felt by this 
committee that the topics 
discussed by the various 
groups fell into four cate- 
gories: 


A. General Statement 

B. Structural Reform 

C. Pedagogical Reform 

D. Other (Miscellaneous 

priorities) 

lt was also felt that categori- 
zation would facilitate —im- 
mediate reviewing by the stu- 
dent body, and serve as a point 
of departure for independent 
discussion in future Study “Ses- 


sions. There will also be found 
the inclusion of finer points to 
each issue, and a brief sum- 
mary. 






IT’S COMING! 












NOV 16, 
NOV 16, NOV 16, 


L.M.A.A. DANCE 
TOWN & 
COUNTRY MOTEL 
with 
“The Peace Of Mind” 


Just! 2.50 Couple 
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- WHERE 
THE LAUGHTER 
1S CONTAGIOUS 

ANDTHE 
MUSIC THE GREATEST. 





2077 VICTORIA Si 
ABOVE CATE ANDRE! 
OPEN EVERY EVENING 


ll Outline 
soa 

General Statement on the 
Philosophy of the University, 
its future and purpose. 
1. Philosophy: 

a) the University’s social 
role e.g. UGEQ 

b) the Macro-University 

c) the democratization within 


the community 
d) universal 
the University. 


accessibility to 


2. Future & Purpose: 
a) the financial situation e.g. 
library vs athletics. 
b) contessionalism 
c) bilingualism 
d) merger with SGWU 


Ua 
Structural Reform on all 
levels within the University 
Community. 

. 
1. Departmental Assoc’s and 
Conjoint Committees. 
a) the election of Depart- 
mental Chairmen. 
b) the election of Faculty 


Deans by, faculty. 

c) the common concern of the 
faculty and the students with 
curriculum. 


2. The restructuring of the Col- 
lege Senate. 

a) to become 
governing body. 

b) that is hold open meetings. 


the primary 


3. The Board of Governors. 

a) that it become an advisory 
body. 

b) that it hold open meetings. 


4. Revenue and Expenditures 
i.e. that reports be published 
on these by the Administration. 


Ce 
Pedagogical Reform at the 
immediate, departmental, and 


Faculty levels. 


1. Lecture System. 
2. Education Evaluation. 

a) an educational concern of 
the student. 

b) a financial concern of the 
Administration. 


3. Compulsory Courses. 


4. Inter-disciplinary studies. 


5. Examinations. 


a) their role 


SAVE LOYOLA STUDENTS 


GEORGETTE 


SAVE, 


EAT, 


DRINK 


at the MOUSTACHE, the 


Esquire, 


Nittolos, 


Up! 


tokays, 
Blow 


Buy a 


Motorcycle 

A leether 

Ceat & A 
Quant 


NOW 


Dress ON CAMPUS 


with L.M.S.A. 


SAVE $2135.98 WITH VISA 





b) the grading system. 
5. the tri-semester system. 


cis 
Other (Miscellaneous 


rities) 


prio- 


1. Freshman Preparation. 


2. Student Government i.e. 
assessment of the role 
structure of the LMSA‘s 


- Executive 


an 
dnd 


Board of Directors 
- Senate (student) 
- Loyola News 
- role in UGEQ 


3. Facilities i.e. 
sets. 

a) cafeteria 

b) bookstore 

c) Student Centre 


physical as- 


4. Loyola Cultural Activities: 
a) as a service to students 






“The A 







andfunny.” 
- GLOBE AND MAIL 


with 


GUY & MAISONNEUVE 
TEL. 931-2912 


NOW 


Cross-Country 
odyssey of a Young Couple” 


.. fascinating, een 
beautiful, FOR ADULTS 
ludicrous 


HGH 


LARRY RENT: 


ASTRI THORVIK 
LANNY BECKMA 


Special price for Students from 11.00 a.m. 
until 5.30 p.m. - Monday to Friday 
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3 AS 
6506 ST. JAMES W., 


let me serve 
you! 


corner Cavendish 


_Kefer to our special offer Oct. 11 
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Report 
A. General Statement: 


1 (a) It was suggested that 
a study of Loyola's role and 
participation in U.G.E.Q. 
be made, and the _ Loyola 
NEWS cover what it is doing. 
(b) The use of “macro-univer- 
\sity” implied that the concept 
of developing the whole man 
should never be lost as the 
university grows in size, and 
that concentration should be 
played down if the only product 
of it is alienation, loss of 
identity, and breakdown in 
student-faculty relations. (c) 
A total reassessment of who 
should have what power was 
implied here. (d) Specific 
references .to universal acces- 
sability were bursaries, loans 
and scholarships; summer em- 
ployment and government aid; 
a study into Loyola's Depart- 
ment of Financial Aid. 


2) (a) A 
was made 
in financial 
Loyola: academics or athletics. 
(b) The suggestion that a study 
be made of Loyola's role as 
an English Catholic University 
within the overall — university 
community. (c) Serious study 
should be given to the  pos- 
sibility of implementing _ bi- 
lingualism at Loyola and that 
we assess our role in a_ bi- 


reterence 
priorities 


specitic 
here to 


allocations at’ 


lingual community. (d) It was 
suggested that a very serious 
study be made of the possibi- 
lity, benefits and drawbacks of 
merging with Sir George. 


B. Structural Reform 


1 It was proposed by Several 


groups that Departmental As- 
sociations and Con-joint Com- 
mittees were “key” to effect- 
ing democratization within 
this community, and that 
through these bodies the Pe- 
dagogical Reform topics could 


then be studied more carefully. 


(a) A study should be made 
into whether the Department 
Chairman should be elected 
and by whom. (b) Election of 


Faculty Deans by faculty mem- 
bers should be studied. (c) Con- 
cern. for curriculum changes 
should be shared by the stu- 
dents and faculty. 


2) (a) A study should be made 
immediately into the restructur- 
ing of the present College 
Senate to have it made up of 
faculty and students to become 
the principle governing body 
of the university. 


3) (a) The Board ot Gover- 
nors should be reduced to an 
advisory body to the College 
Senate to deal principally with 
financial, not educational, con- 
cerns. 


4) (a) The revenue and ex- 
penditures of the community 
should be drawn up in a report. 
and made public. (b) Finance 
should not be held as an excuse 
for obstructing all reform. 


C. Pedagogical Reform 


1) (a) A study into the Lec- 
ture System should be made. 

2) (a) Evaluation should 
remain the concern of students. 
(b) It should be financed by 
the administration and be 
printed in the calendar. 


3) A careful study should be 


made into revising the Com- 
pulsory courses. 

4) It was suggested that 
inter-diseiplinary courses be 


created to give cohesiveness 
to parallel as well as disparate 
disciplines within one and 
among all faculties. 


5) (a) Study should be given 
to examinations that they 
should depend on the structure 
of particular courses.  (b) 
A study should be made of 
grading systems. 

6) A study should be made 
on the possibility of a tri- 
semester system at Loyola. 


D. Other 
1) Freshmen should be 
given better preparation for 


‘the freedom 





their role in university. 


2) Student Government 
that a_ reassessment should 
be made of the role ‘and struc- 
ture of: 

a) L.M.S.A. Executive 

b) L.M.S.A. Board of Direc- 


tors (with regard to electing 
Presidents) 

c)L.M.S.A. Senate 

d)L.M.S.A. NEWS 

e) U.G.E.Q. and _Loyola’s 


participation. 


3) Immediate steps should be 


taken to alleviate poor faci- 
lities on campus. (a) Expan- 
sion of eating facilities to the 
Guadagni Lounge and _ the 


Chapel. (b) A study should be 
made of bookstote facilities 
(c) There should be an_ im- 
mediate report on the student 
center (that a and b might be 
solved). 


4) (a: A student's tuition 
ought to entitle him to cultural 


facilities without having to 
pay extra money downtown. 
(b) -The university should  be- 
come the cultural center for 


the surrounding community. 


IV. Conclusion. 


Practically every one of the 


and responsibility 
mean a lot to me’ 


“In my last year of university 
| talked to recruiters from 
different types of 
companies. All of them 
offered jobs with training pro- 
grams which would even- 
tually lead to a position of 
responsibility. But | wanted 
wanted 
something that would let me 
get out and meet people. | 
wanted a position that would 
give me responsibility right 
away and at the same time a 
degree of independence and 
freedom. In other words, | 
wanted something more than 
just a job. That’s why | joined 


several 


something more. | 


London Life.” 





Dave Shelly, a London Life representative in Montreal 


Interviews will be held on campus November 6 


London Life Insurance Company 


Head Office: London, Canada 


Dave Shelly graduated from 
Loyola College in economics 
in 1966 After a three-month 
training course, he chose the 
agency he wanted to work in 
from among the 100 operated 
by London Life across Can- 
ada. In the following months, 
he established himself as 
a successful 
underwriter. If you are inter- 
ested in a career that offers 
you something more, ask your 
placement officer about Lon- 
don Life sales positions. Or 
write to the Personnel Depart- 
ment, London Life Insurance 
Co., London, Ontario. 


life insurance 
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topics brought up in the study 


sessions will require more 
discussion before they can be 
acted upon. The question of 


whether the university should 
develop the whole man, a job- 
orientated man, or both, is 
one that requires much thought 


by all concerned. From this 
will come the answer to 
whether Loyola wants to house 


C.E.G.E.P.’s. if freedom and 
democracy are in fact synony- 
mous, and. freedom is the basic 
premise, the improvement of 
the skeletal structures and 


machinery whether of ad- 
ministration, faculty, or © stu- 
dent must become a primary 
concern to everyone, and an 
immediate stand must be taken 
on whether we want the new 


Board of Governors in their 
former role. 

If Departmental Associa- 
tions are decided to be the 


most effective structure for 
fluid dialogue between faculty 
and students then it mOdst move 


out of the thought stage and 
into the experimental one. 
Finally, the improvement of 
eating and library facilities 
might be solved if Loyola 
were to finally get the long- 
awaited Student Center, and 
add a few more floors onto 
the library. These are all 


very possible dreams. 


' NEW PENELOPE 


NOW APPEARING 


Sonny Terry & 
Brownie McGhee 
Nightly from 9.15 p.m. 













CLARKE 
FUNERAL HOME 


The Home of Service 


5580 Sherbrooke W. 
(AT MARCIL) 


John Clarke, Director 


HU. 1-0445 


An evening with Saul 
Bellow on November 
9, 8.30 p.m. West 
Hill High School. 
5851 Somerleb Ave. 
Admission: $2.00 


- $1.00 
(University Students) 


Reservations: 


JEWISH PUBLIC LIBRARY 
- 5253 Decarie Blvd. 
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VARSITY SOCCER SQUAD: 





OO ———— - —— 





Vies for OSL title today 


Varsity Soccer Squad Vies 
tor OSL Title Today. 

Everybody takes the soc- 
cer team for granted until 
they lose a game, and this is 
what happened over the 
weekend. After turning Mac- 
donald College aside handi- 
ly by a 3-1 count Friday 
night, the team journeyed to 
Kingston on Saturday and 
were edged 3-2 by the red- 


hot Cadets. their first loss 
in two years covering a 
stretch of 16 games. 


Fridays game was a Si- 
necure as Sergio Longo, Joe 
Campana and Andy Cataro 
tallied to sew up the match. 


Riding Boot 
Kid Glove Leather 
Black - 


Burnt Tan 


Only $18.99 


Dark Brown - 


Saturday was a different 
matter. 
The finely-conditioned 


Redmen were led by Ray 
Riddell who notched a brace 
and set up the third. Tony 
Sciascia had given the locals 
an early lead, only to have 
Riddell tie it up five minu- 
tes later. 


Loyola took the lead once 
again when Andy Cafaro beat 
Baz Wheeler, the former 
CMR hockey star, with a so- 
lid drive. This didn’t hold 
up as the Redmen came back 
with two without a reply. 

Bill Betts’ crew now have 


their backs against the wall, 
and must beat Sir George 
on Wednesday. (It was a 
tie, 1-1 ed.) Assuming a 
Wednesday victory, Loyola 


can still take the OSL 
crown with a win today at 
3:00 P.M. on the Loyola 
pitch. 


A big factor in Kingston's 
victory was great fan sup- 
port, so it is to be hoped 
that a sizeable crowd will 
turn out to encourage the 
team today. It can spell the 
ditference between victory 
and defeat, because after to- 
daythere is no tomorrow. 


Riding Booth with Perfs 
Strap and Tiny Buckle 
in Kid Glove Leather. 


Black - Red 
Caramel 


Only $21.99 


- Cognac - 


C.0.D. Orders Accepted - Open Thurs. & Fri. Evenings - Credit Cards Honoured 








“If you think you are better, 
you are. 
If you think you dare not, you 
won't. 
If you like to win, but don’t 
think you can 
It’s almost a cinch, you don’t.” 
The turnout of women for phy- 
sical participation in the athle- 
tic program this year is astoun- 
ding. There are as many _rea- 
sons for “trying out” as there 
are girls (and quite a bit of this 
motivation is strictly feminine. 
“IT want to lose 5 lbs.’ “Boy 
have you gotten a load of that 
new volleyball coach.” “Who 
says [m not gracefull’’) Yet re- 
gardless of the “why I came 
out’, there exists the “how I 
came out” in each individual. 
This is a singular quality which 
our aspiring female athletes 
have in common with every 
athlete on this campus, the self- 
confident desire to succeed. 
During the past week at least 
50 girls have come to me and 
said, “I'm not good enough to be 
a skating cheerleader. Do you 
think I am?” It is not that they 
lack confidence, they lack out- 
ward assurance. “I know I can 
do it, but I think I would know it 


LICS ties 


varsity soccer 


The meat-ball really got kick- 
ed around on Tuesday when our 
Varsity soccer team met the 
challenge of the Loyola Italo- 
Canadian Society. 

Claudio Sandrin scored 3-0 
for Varsity. The LICS team: 


‘Carlo Arena, Nick Del Zoppo, 


Mario Spina and a score of 
others, jumped to its feet. Are- 
na scored two and Nick another. 
Tied 3-3. At which point coach 
Big Bill Betts exclaimed, “I 
know you're in the Italian Socie- 
ty, but you don’t have to play for 
them!” 

Mario scored another! And 
with one minute left in the game 
Varsity scored. What a game, 
tied 4-4. What sportsmanship! 
Mario Spina, LICS president, 
promised a rematch of even 
greater excitement. 


TOMMIE TALK 


By KATHY MAHONEY 


| 


Friday, Nov. 1, 1968 


even more if you think I can.” 
This is not feminine reticence 
but basic human feeling. 

Our soccer team up until Sa- 
turday had won every game they 
played over a four year period 
(and they were not rolling in 
fanfare). Last Saturday they we- 
re defeated, not because they 
were outplayed, but to quote one 
player they were “out psyched’. 
Told over and over again that 
they were going to bow to 
R.M.C., that “their number was 
up”, they did lose. Today the 
team battles R.M.C. again and 
they must win by two goals in 
order to obtain the champion- 
ship. Saturday they challenge Bi- 
shop’s. The players know that 
they can win but they need your 
support. 

Last year over and over again 
Tommie stressed that one didn’t 
have to have bulging muscles to 
be an athlete. Athletics is a dis- 
cipline and an idealism. You 
can participate by having that 
self-confident desire to succeed 
for every varsity player. You 
can contribute to the win by ra- 
diating assurance with your pre- 
sence. Let’s face it, Tommie’s 
motto is still, “She cares’. 


J.V gridders 


eye perfect 
season 


The Junior Varsity football 
Braves won their third game in 
as many outings Saturday when 
they manhandled Royal Military 
College of Kingston 18-8. 

Jim Lynch was the big produ- 
cer as he scored all three un- 
converted touchdowns on short 
running plays, finishing off long 
drives engineered by QB Mike 
Miller. 

Pat Duffy's boys play their 
last game of the year tomorrow 
at 10:30 A.M. at Trenholme Park 
when they play host to CMR of 
St. Jean, and a win will give 
them a perfect record. 

Head Coach Pat Duffy and as- 
sistants Larry Cullen and Pete 
Regimbald have done a _ highly 
successful job with the farm 
squad this year, and have gra- 
duated two players to the Varsi- 
ty during the season, Dave Zap- 
pia and Ron Dunkley. 


“Wort Trenblaxt Lodge 


PRE-SEASON STUDENT SPECIAL 
SEASON SKI PASSES 
FOR 
BONA FIDE DAY COLLEGE STUDENTS 


00 


EACH 


‘50 


Requirements: 


if purchased prior 
to Dec. Ist, 1968. 


Student identification 


Recent photograph 


5218 Queen Mary Rd. 1478 Peel St. Place Victoria 


(Snowdon) (Cor. de Maisonneuve Blvd.) (Shopping Promenade) 
Fairview Shopping Centre Les Galeries D’Anjou 


(Pointe Claire) (Ville d’Anjou) 
110 Sparks St. Mall (ottawa) 


Terms: Cash 


MONT TREMBLANT LODGE 
Mont-Tremblant, P. Q. 


Write direct: 
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Yes, we’re for real, Clare 


By TERRY PYE 


The College Bowl for the Va- 
nier Cup will be held at 8:30 
P.M. on Friday, November 22, 
at Varsity Stadium in Toronto, 
and the Loyola Warriors will be 
there to take on Clare Drake’s 
University of Alberta Golden 
Bears. Improbable as this might 
have sounded a few weeks ago, 
this looms as a distinct possibi- 
lity in the wake of Loyola’s run- 
away of the Eastern division of 
the Central Canada Intercolle- 
giate Football Conference. 

Tomorrow at 2:00 P.M. the 
Warriors play host to the hap- 
less Sir George Georgians in a 
rubber match. The team is real- 
ly looking forward to the Octo- 
ber 9th play-off game for the 
Conference title, with the winner 
playing in the Atlantic College 
Bow! at St. Mary’s Stadium, Ha- 
lifax, on November 16th. The 
Western titlist of the CCIFC will 
be decided tomorrow, with the 
odds on Waterloo Lutheran. Ga- 
me site will be decided by a toss 
of the coin, 

Last year our hockey and bak- 
ketball teams had to reach the 
10-0 won-lost mark or there- 
abouts before they were ranked 
nationally. This year was no 
different, with the gridders ha- 
ving to establish a 5-0 mark be- 
fore they were placed number 10 
in the nation. The pundits just 
can’t fathom how a school like 
this can produce contenders in 
so many sports. 

In last Saturday’s mismatch, 
league scoring leader Ron Seke- 
res picked up two TD’s to run 
his season total to 38 points. 
Fullback Kenny Sears also ran 
for two majors. 

QB Dave Golding had his 


. brightest moment in college ball 


as he went five for 10 and 136 


yards in only two quarters. 
Flanker Mike Dorey hauled in 
strikes of 45 and 25 yards and 
end Dave Willson also got a 45 
yarder. 

Understudy Gary Plante took 
over the controls in the second 
half and completed three of five 
for .47 yards. “Old Reliable” 
Sears rambled for 111 yards in 
12 carries and Sekeres romped 
132 in 17. 


CLAUDE BEAUDRY - You can’t kill a 227 Ib. Frenchman 


Loyola’s defense, the best in 
the nation with only seven points 
against in five games, had ano- 
ther outstanding game. John Pel- 
letier and 227 pounder Claude 
Beaudry excelled. Pelletier 
blocked two Mac punts. 

Coach Dixon had his subs in 
for the second half of the game, 
both offensively and defensively. 
He is to be admired for his 
sporting attitude in not humbling 








teams mercilessly with his first 
stringers, as has been seen in 
the league in the past. Assis- 
tants Judd Porter, the tall Okla- 
homa, and Pete Regimbald will 
be off to scout the Lutheran ver- 
sus U. of Windsor game tomor- 
row. 

P.S. Will the person who ‘bor- 
rowed’ jersey number 19 please 
return it, no questions asked, or 
Frankie will have to pay for it. 
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EERE ORE RE 
Cagers open 


title 
defense 


Head Coach Doug Daigneault’s 
basketball Warriors have been 
practicing for the past two weeks 
and yesterday opened the season 
with the annual Maroon and Whi- 
te inter-squad game. 


Last year the crew had a per- 
fect 14-0 won-lost record as 
they breezed to the OSL cham- 
pionship, only to lose to Carleton 
University in an upset play-off 
game. This season Daigneault 
feels that with a year’s expe- 
rience under their belts his 
squad could not only win the OSL 
but a national championship to 
boot if they play up to their full 
potential. Loyola’s apex last 
year was a sixth ranking natio- 
nally. 


Among the eight returnees Joe 
Zaganezyk, rangy John McAulif- 
fe and Gene Lawrence have been 
standouts, along with newcomers 
John Bova (alias Rod Gilbert), 
Tom Proferro and Dave Burke 
during the training sessions. 


Local high school products 
who have also impressed in 
practice are Harvey Kessler of 
Northmount, last year’s most 
outstanding high school player in 
the city, Peter Mullins and Har- 
vey Liverman, the latter a mem- 
ber of provincial junior cham- 
pion University Settlement Or- 
chids. 


The OSL title quest begins in 
earnest next weekend down in 
l'Estrie (formerly the Eastern 


Townships) with a Friday night 
set-to with Université de Sher- 
brooke, and then out to Lennox- 
ville Saturday to face Bishop’s. 
Encourageons les notres! 





Hockey Warriors face Carabins 


Dave Draper has been 


telling his 


cinch to win the 


Eastern 


By IAN MACDONALD 


Division 


finally picked his team. 


forward in college hockey will line up to 


players that they better forget about last 
year’s glories. 

And if they haven't listened to the 
man’s advice, they may be for an 
awakening of sorts this evening when 
Loyola Warriors open their season 
against the Carabins of the Université 
de Montréal. 

Draper's icemen make _ the — short 
jog up to the fabulously plush surround- 
ings of the Palais des Sports tonight for 
an eight o'clock game against one of the 
top five teams in the nation. 

And these contests with Quebec based 
OQAA teams can no longer be taken 
lightly. No longer are they mere exhibi- 
‘tion games. Six months ago the provin- 
cial government and the Quebec Con- 
ference of Athletic Directors decided 
to put up a trophy emblematic of Pro- 
vincial Intercollegiate hockey suprema- 
cy. Tonight’s game is the first in the 
“Coupe de Quebec’ series and may 
well be the most important. For it 
matches the two finest teams in the 
province. 

The Carabins loom as a lead pipe 


OQAA crown, and rank as a genuine 
threat to Toronto’s stranglehold on 
the ancient Queen's Cup. 

Montréal is a fast team, expert in 
puck control, and possessec’ of first 
rate goal tending. 

So Warriors face their most chal- 
lenging start in years. But neither 
Draper nor any of his players are 
shrinking away. 

Draper knew his team would have 
to be in shape to stay with or skate 
away from Montréal. And he appears 
pleased enough with the results of a 
tough 23-day trasining camp. “I think 
we ‘re in shape”, he proclaimed yester- 
day, and | think the attitude has been 
good. | would point to last week's in- 
trasquad game as proof, first the kids 
were really fired up for that game, 
something you won't find too often. So 
that’s a good sign. Second, | thought 
they skated quite well, and came on very 
strong in the third period, another good 
indication” 

On the basis ot the camp and in- 
trasquad game-Draper appears to have 


Warriors are set in nets with veterans 
Andy Molino and Brian Hughes, with 
little to choose between either. ‘They 
are just too close in ability to go with 
one of them”, explains Draper, “we'll 
have to use both of them. For example, 
one of them will go against U. de M. 
and the other against Toronto”. 

On defence veterans Bill 
Steve Sanderson, Michael 
John Donnelly have been 


Doyle, 
Lecour and 
joined by 


former Jayvees Barclay Watt and Kim! 


O'Grady. Both rookies are fighting hard 
for a starting position. 

Warriors are strong at the crucial 
centre position. Big things are expect- 
ed from captain Chris Hayes, former 
McGill captain Johnny Taylor, and Alain 
Tremblay, a transfer student from 
College Militaire Royale. 

Hayes centres what should rank as one 
of the highest scoring lines in the 
country. Four year man Art Thomas, 
last year’s most valuable player holds 
down the left side. Bobby Jastremski 
completes the trio. 

Michael Lowe, 


perhaps the fastest 


the left of Taylor and a promising new- 
comer named Billy Loucks will hold 
down the right wing. 

Tremblay centres veterans 
McCann and Bernie Austin. 

Held in reserve are rookie Mike 
Thomassin and team comic Peter Mo- 
rin who is deadly serious about his ice 
duties. 

In other d-velopments, Draper has 
announced the appointment of Art Tho- 
mas and Bill Doyle to serve as as- 
sistant captains to Chris Hayes. ‘Both 
have leadership abilities and this is 
what we're looking for’, explains Dra- 
per. “Of course Doyle’s been a leader 
on defense, his record is self-expla- 
natory. And the guys look up to Art, 
though maybe in a different way than 
the others, but he is definitely the 
leader type. He had a great year last 
year, and we look for more of the 
same”. 

After tonight's seasonal debut, War- 
riors will open at home next Saturday 
against new arch rival University of 
Toronto Blues. 


Danny 








WATERLOO 


President says: 
“Student leaders are communists’ 


WATERLOO -- University of Waterloo administration president 
Gerry Hagey, beset with growing student unrest on his campus, 
knows the reason for the trouble. 

On Friday (Oct 18), he announced that local and national student 
leaders were communists. 

The announcement was made to a dozen students in his office, 
attempting to find out his response to a demand that he turn over 
control of the student union to the student council. 

In a statement released Monday (Oct 21) morning, Hagey reite- 
rated the charges: ‘““What I said was that some of these people (lo- 
cal leaders) have said in print they are committed to a Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy and it would appear they are now following the 
communist approach to situation such as: 

1-The end justifying the means 

2-Attempting to act first and discuss or negotiate afterward from 
a position of power.” 

The student leaders involved denied they supported Marxist- 
Leninist “philosophy”. Brian [ler, student president, said later, 
“It would be a very sad situation if students couldn’t support 
change, even radical change, without being called cofnmunists.” 

Tom Patterson, student vice-president, was present at the Fri- 
day session and said Hagey also implied the Canadian Union of 
Students was a communist organization. He said Hagey felt CUS 
was responsible for “local communist leanings”. Hagey has refu- 
sed to comment on the validity of the quotations attributed to him. 


NEW YORK 


Barnard women defy tradition, 
open doors to men 


NEW YORK -- Women at Plimpton Hall, a Barnard College re- 
sidence, defied a residence rule Wednesday (Oct. 23) and allowed 
male visitors to stay in their rooms all night. 


’ 


Normally men must leave the residence by midnight. 

The students intend to keep observing their version of the rules 
until the college administration approves a proposal drawn up by 
the residents on October 16. 


The news rules would have men visitors signing in and out but 
visiting privileges would not terminate at any time. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Meyers said no change in the rules could be im- 
plemented before the women’s parents were notified. 


The dormitory opened in September with the understanding that 
housing rules would be formulated by students and Barnard staff 
members who live in the building. Interim rules were drawn up 
then and approved by the administration but were scrapped at a ge- 
neral meeting of residents last week and replaced with the open 
visiting clause. 


The women insist they have the right to set their own rules but 
administration officials want to maintain the interim rules at least 
until they can get some feedback from parents. 


MONTREAL 


McGill plagued by unrest 


MONTREAL -- Unrest at the department level continued to pla- 
gue McGill University Friday (Oct 4) as students in two depart- 
ments held organizational meetings to demand department level 
representation and the head of a third department promised vastly 
increased participation to his students. 


Professor Donald the head of the English department, said 
Thursday three students would be asked to sit on the department’s 
steering committee. 


He’s in trouble though because he stipulated graduate students. 
The English Literature Association is being formed to encompass 
both graduate and undergraduate students to show a united front. 


Meanwhile, students in the sociology and French departments 
have formed organizations to demand participation in decision- 
making processes, smaller and more experimental classes, chan- 
ges in exam ratings, and revamping of introductory courses. 


These groups follow hard on the heels of the political science 


and history students who jumped into the participation battle last 
week. 


University, government ties 
stalemated 


By ALLEN GARR 


Ross Thatcher, premier of Saskatchewan, has 
threatened to close down any university in his 
province when students get ram bunctious. 

Students marched on the British Columbia le- 
gislature two years ago to see then minister of 
education Lester Peterson and complain about 
incquities in allotment of loans and bursaries 
Peterson refused to speak to them except to say: 
“You should all be back in your classrooms or 
libraries, where you belong.” 

The government in Quebec has, so far, sides- 
tepped its promise to build a second French uni- 
versity in Montreal and the minister of educa- 
tion, Jean-Guy Cardinal, said he would back any 
action CEGEP administrators would like to use, 
short of bringing in the cops, to drive the 45,000 
protesting students back to class. 

The list of incidents of government control, 
threatened contro] and interference in the educa- 
tional system in Canada is endless. 

The buck passes continually between the fede- 
ral government and the provinces. 

Student and faculty demands received in Otta- 
wa are bounced out to the province and back to 
Ottawa. Governmental heavy handedness and ir- 
responsibility at the federal level is perhaps best 
realized in Trudeau's classic statement: ‘‘Edu- 
cation is a provincial responsibility, you know.” 


But government intervention in academic af- . 


fairs has been frequent in Canada since the se- 
cond world war when government subsidy of post- 
secondary institutions became their major sour- 
ce of income. And the government is determined 
not to pay for a pie it can’t keep its fingers in. 

The most popular form of government control 
lies in its appointment of governors or regents 
to university boards. 

What the government would like to believe is a 
marriage between themselves and higher educa- 
tion, academe calls rape. 

CRUG (the Commission on the Relations bet- 
ween Universities and Governments) was concei- 
ved to clarify the relationship between the two 
bodies. 

CRUG is a co-operative venture of the Cana- 
dian Union of Students (CUS), ’ Union Général 
des Etudiants de Québec (UGEQ), the Association 
of Universities and Colleges of Canada (AUCC) 
and the Canadian Association of University Tea- 
chers (CAUT). Representatives of each of these 
groups - one from the student organizations and 
two from the professional organizations - make 
up the steering committee that acquired $150,000 
from the Frod Foundation in November 1967, to 
finance the study. They also chose the co-com- 
missioner’s Dr. Donald C. Rowat and professor 
René Hurtubise, and then set them the following 
mandate: 


1. To consider the distinctive role of universi- 
ties in the changing Canadian society, particu- 
larly with respect to their responsibilities for 
the development of this role at the various levels 
of society: community, provincial, regional, na- 
tional and international. 

2. To determine the need, nature, and extent of 


a) university autonomy and b) government and pu- 


blic control of universities. 

3. To recommend the appropriate instruments 
by which relations between universities and go- 
vernments can be established that do justice to 
their responsibilities. 

In discussion the mandate, Rowat says: “Al- 
most anything to do with higher education falls 
into our terms of reference, so we have to set 
up priorities.” 

While Rowat is “impressed with the similari- 
ties of problems in education from province to 
province” it is doubtful simple description of 
them will do more than scratch the surface. 
CEGEP de Hull in Quebec is not Simon Fraser 
University in British Columbia. 

Rowat admits he doesn’t think he can study all 
problems in depth and seems to be more an aca- 
demic chart maker than a social reformer. 

The overwhelming mandate, however, is not 
the only thing which may render CRUG totally 
ineffective. CRUG co-commissioners have only 
until June 1969 to report and have had few briefs 
presented to them since they were appointed in 
May. 

Letters requesting briefs went out this sum- 
mer and set a deadline of December 1, 1968. 
This was to allow Rowat and Hurtubise time to 


review the briefs before their planned three’ 


month tour of open hearings from January to 
March of next year. The deadline has now been 
extended to the end of December, in the face of 
summer slowdowns and general lack of infor- 
mation about CRUG. 

Like a royal commission, CRUG hearings will 
be open to the public: unlike a royal commission, 
however, the CRUG report was not called for by 
any government agency and may, after being pu- 
blished, disappear. 

While CRUG has a fair chunk of cash from 
Ford to operate on, Rowat said that most of this 
will go to pay the two commissioners and their 
staff of four, and the open hearing expenses. Ro- 
wat pointed out_that the grant is relatively small 
when compared to the 7 million dollars already 
budgeted for the B & B commission and the 600 
thousand dollars so far spent by the Royal Com- 
mission on the Status of Women. 

We seldom measure successful projects in 
dollars and cents; it is only when they seemed 
doomed to failure that we wonder why. 





VANCOUVER 
Student invasion disrupts faculty club 


VANCOUVER -- “What needs liberating at 
UBC?” asked Yippie Jerry Rubin. 

“The faculty club,’ someone shouted. And-that 
was that. 

Over 2,000 gleeful University of British Co- 
lumbia students marched a half mile to the fa- 
culty club Thursday (Oct 24) and took over. 

The students, led by Rubin, and members of 
UBC’s Students for a Democratic Society, para- 
ded a squealing pig (presidential candidate for 
Rubin’s Youth International Party) into the opu- 
lent faculty only restaurant and bar. 

The takeover was accomplished early Thurs- 
day afternoon and lasted until Friday morning. 
Some 60 spent the night in the building. 

By late Thursday afternoon, observers had 


estimated 3,000 UBC students passed through 


the doors at one point or another, ignoring the 
“Members Only” sign. 


There appeared to be few contrete demands 
or problems to justify the takeover though one 
SDS member advised the crowd to stay until 
Georgia 
Straight, a Vancouver underground newspaper. 
The paper has been charged by the city prose- 


charges are dropped against the 


cutor with printing obscene material. 


On Friday, at a mass meeting of over 2,000 
UBC students, occupiers said they left the build- 


ing to talk about academic reform. 


The occupiers said they hoped the action had 
set the stage for dialogue about the problems 


of the university. 


Faculty club president D. S. Huberman, a 
UBC commerce professor, was not upset: “This 
is just delightful -- there’s nothing against your 
being here as long as you don’t break into the 
liquor cabinet or damage the building. Otherwise 


we will consider prosecution.” 


